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CHRISTMAS IN THE FAR WEST. 


‘©A Merry Curistmas! A Merry 
Christmas!’’ is the joyful shout that 
echoes and reéchoes on the 25th of 
December from one part of the world 
to the other. Stockings are hung up 
by the children on Christmas Eve, and 
even those of older growth have bright 
anticipations of what Santa Claus may 
bring them. And is it not delightful 
at this season for old and young to thus exchange 
tokens of ‘‘ love and good will’’ in remembrance 

{God’s most precious gift to mankind, even that 
of His only Son? But while we commenorate the 
birth of Christ as a joyous festival, should we not 
also use other and still more appropriate means of 
manifesting gratitude? Indeed, we should! And 
it is gratifying to find that there is. a growing ten- 
dency among all denominations to spend a portion 

Voi. XIII.—26 


of this great anniversary in suitable re- 
ligious services, as well as merely for 
Sunday-school festivals and gift-making. 

As an argument by some against re- 
ligious services, it is affirmed that we 
cannot with any certainty tell exactly 
on what day our Saviour was born. 
Even admitting this, one day out of 
every Christian year surely ought to be 
consecrated to Him who came on earth 


to redeem us from sin and eternal death; and 
why not universally settle upon the 25th of De- 
cember as His birthday? We are tempted to give 
the arguments of a well-known writer, one of 
deep thought’ and research, in favor of this day. 
He says: 

‘‘Even if it is true that we cannot determine 
the precise time when Jesus was born, the duty 
and propriety of setting apart some day on which 
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to commemorate so great an event must commend | enrollment or taxing, as having been commanded 
itself to every devout and well disposed mind. | by Cesar Augustus. 
‘* Now, it is very plain by determining the date 
| of the enrollment we can fix the time of Christ’s 
nativity. Writers of the Western Church were 
accustomed to look into the Roman records for 
this purpose, and that Justin Martyr, who flour- 
ished only a hundred and forty years after our 
Saviour, referred the Emperor, Antonius Pius, and 
the Roman Senate to the census made at Bethle- 
hem, is a sure proof of the date of Christ’s birth. 

‘*This is his language: ‘There is a certain vil- 
lage in the land of Judea distant thirty-five stadia 
from Jerusalem, in which Jesus Christ was born, 
as ye can learn from the enrollment completed 
under Cyrenius, your first Procurator in the land 
of Judea.’ 

‘* You must remember that Justin was at Rome, 
where he had an opportunity of consulting the 
documents of which he speaks. And nothing but 
the most undoubted evidence of its existence and 
authenticity could induce him to hazard the asser- 
tion which he so boldly makes. 

‘Tertullian, A.D. 200, when writing against 
Marcion, the heretic, who denied that Christ was, 
like other men, born in infancy, uses this lan- 
guage: 

‘«¢ Finally, concerning the census or enrollment 
of Augustus, which the Roman archives preserved 
as a faithful witness of the Lord’s nativity.’ 

‘* Among St. Augustine’s writings we find thir- 
teen sermons for Christmas day, in one of which 
he remarks: ‘ As the Church hath handed down, 
John the Baptist was born on the 8th before the 
Kalends of July (June 24th). But the Lord was 
born on the 8th before the Kalends of January 
(December 25th).’ 

“St. Chrysostom, ‘the golden-mouthed,’ preached 
a Christmas sermon in the city of Antioch on the 
25th of December, a D. 386, about fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, and thus addressed his hearers: 
‘You may expect a worthy reward for this your 
zeal from Christ, who to-day was born in the 
flesh.’ 

‘As to shepherds ‘watching their flocks by 
night,’ continues the writer, ‘and to the supposed 
inconsistency of the fact with the birth of Jesus in 
December, the whole argument rests upon a false 
assumption. Bethlehem, though as elevated, is 
But we are not thus left in doubt about our Sa- | not a cold region. St. Jerome, who lived there 
viour’s birthday. St. Luke (ii. 1-7) speaks of an | many years, describes the climate as being milder 
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than that of Ries. The mercury endiy nals of Seenien: and some pass the “oe winter 
all the month of December at 46°. Corn is sown | without them. From these facts I think it is es- 
during this time, and grass and herbs spring up | tablished without a doubt that our Saviour was 
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* THE VIRGIN WITH THE CARNATION,” 


(From the celebrated Madonna by Corregio, in the Vatican at Rome.) 


after the rains, so that the Arabs drive their flocks | born on the 25th day of December, the day which 
down from the mountains into the plains. The | the Church throughout the world has united to cel- 
most delicate never make fires till about the end | ebrate in honor of Christ’s coming in the flesh.’ ’’ 
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All minds may not at once coincide with the 
above writer’s views, or mode of determining the 
day of Christ’s nativity. As Christians, however, 
we readily agree that Christ was born at Bethle- 
hem some far-off day; and as a nation we are 
becoming more and more willing to unitedly settle 
upon the 25th of December asa day for merry- 
making and religious rejoicing in commemoration 
of the Redeemer’s birth. 

In earlier ages among Christians, it was almost 
strictly a religious festival. Chrysostom ever gives 


The whole wide country was filled with rejoic- 
ing. Inthe bannered halls the long tables weré 
spread, while the ancient armor and the antlers 

_ of the wild deer were decorated with ivy, holly, 
and mistletoe. The huge Yule log also went roar- 

| ing up the wide, old-fashioned chimney ; and cold 
| though it might be without, all was warmth and 

| comfort within. 

|  ‘*The large wassail bowl, a load of itself when 
full, was passed around, and each one before he 
drank stirred up the rich spices with a spray of 
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the day a preference over the Lord’s day. He 
says: ‘* Because the thing that was done on this 
day was more tremendous than all others. For 
that Christ should die when he was a man was a 
thing of natural consequence ; but that when He 
was God He should be willing to be made man, 
and condescend to humble Himself beyond all 
imagination and conception; this is indeed won- 
derful, nay, astonishing in the highest degree. 
For this reason chiefly I love and embrace the 
day.”’ 


In England, aside from its religious observance, | 


the day was kept by many with all sorts of feasting 
and revelry. In the court, the baronial castle, 
the manor-house, the home of the peasant, and in 
the sanded parlor of the village inn, merriment 
was everywhere the spirit of the day. 


! 


rosemary ; while the cook,’’ says an old writer, 
‘*who passed it around looked as black and greasy 
as a Welsh porridge-pot.”’ 

Roast goose and roast beef, the famous boars- 
head, together with no end of sausages, mince 
pies, plum-porridge and plum-puddings, and drinks 
of various descriptions, chief among them the 
bowl of ‘‘lamb’s-wool,’’ seem to have formed lux- 
uries of a Christmas dinner in ye olden times. 

And yet, more than two hundred years ago, 
and in the midst of many strange revelries, there 
arose the cry: ‘Is old, goed old Christmas gone? 
Nothing but the hair of his grand old head and 
beard left ?’’ But those who raised this cry no 
doubt were thinking of the numerous superstitions 
and wild Pagan revelries which have been modi- 
fied from time to time down to the present day. 
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Among them, and long before Julius 
Cesar had set foot in Britain, or St. 
Augustine had preached the gospel to 
the Kentish men, the Druids held their 
annual festival in honor of the Sun *¢ 
God. The people, led by a priest, 
went forth to gather the sacred mistle- 
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But the excesses which marked the Chris 
tians of the Middle Age and of a some 
what later period, happily have disap 
peared, and the day is now spent in a 
more rational manner. It is well, how- 
ever, to occasionally recall the past; 
and so we will endeavor to give some 
account of a few ancient customs. 
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KING WINTER, 


toe. It was then distributed among 
the people, who affixed boughs of it to 
the entrance of their dwellings, or hung 
it up in their halls to propitiate their 
deities, the wood nymphs, who were 
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supposed to seek shelter among them from the | with it—the kiss caught under the mistletoe, etc. 
nipping frost of winter, and to give them success |—you are all probably familiar. Among Chris- 
when on the chase. tians evergreens are more properly used to adorn 
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CHRISTMAS IN EASTERN Homes, 


With the later use of the mistletoe at Christmas- | churches, in commemoration of those passages in 
tide in ‘*merrie ould England,’’ and the many Isaiah where the coming glory of the Gentiles is 
amusing revels and superstitions in connection alluded to. ‘The glory of Lebanon shall come 
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of Thor and Odin. The bringing in 
of the Yule-log and building thereon 
the vast fire in the open fireplace were 
great events in early English times. 
The brand was carefully preserved with 
which to light the next Christmas fire. 
It was superstitiously believed that this 
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unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and 
the box together, to beautify the place 
of my sanctuary, and I will make the 
place of my feet glorious.’’ 

The burning of the Yule-log was a 
ceremony derived from the old Scan- 
dinavians, who were accustomed at this Jie y 


festival to kindle huge bonfires in honor “y an \ 
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brand had the magic effect, when pre- 
served, to ward off fires from their dwell- 
ings. And thus the Yule-log was kept 
ablaze each year in hundreds of halls; 
the mistletoe- bough hung up, games and 
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feasting of all kinds prevailed. Among the spe- 
cialties of a Christmas dinner in England we 


must not forget to mention that of an immense | 


Christmas pie. It was composed of fish and fowl. 
We are told that ‘‘ in the reign of Henry III. the 
Sheriff of Gloucester was once ordered by that 
monarch to procure twenty salmon, ten peacocks, 
and ten brawns for Christmas pies.’’ 

The peacock, held in high estimation, was pro- 
duced only at solemn and chivalric banquets. 
‘At Christmas when served up—with gilded beak 
and plumed crest, his head appearing at one end 
of the pie, and his tail spread out in all its glory 
at the other end—it was carried in state into the 
dining-hall, to the sound of minstrelsy, by the 
lady of honor most distinguished for birth and 
beauty, the other ladies following in due crder.”’ 

I fancy that we should not care to partake of 
such an odd mixture of fish and fowl; but as far 
as appearance goes, the famous pie in which ‘‘ four 
and twenty blackbirds were baked’’ could hardly 
have compared in grandeur to the gilded beak 
and spread peacock-tail pie when ‘‘ set before the 
king.”’ 

Feasting and revelry almost equal to the Satur- 
nalia abounded at Christmas-tide among the an- 
cient Britons, the Saxuns, Scandinavians, and 
Germans. But from them all we obtain many 
pleasing customs. ‘The English carols were many 
of them very beautiful, and as sung from door to 
door must have caused many a heart-throb and 
inspiriting thought of Christ, and of His coming 
on earth to redeem mankind. And from Norway 
we learn a lesson of thankfulness for the bounties 
of the earth, and gratitude to the Giver of all 
things. For at Christmas the Norwegians have 
the pretty custom of giving a dinner to the birds. 
On Christmas morning every gable, gateway or 
barn-door is decorated with a sheaf of corn fixed 
on the top of a pole, where from it the birds make 
their Christmas dinner. Even the poorest peasant 
will contrive to save a handful for this purpose ; 
and what the birds do not eat on Christmas day 
they are at liberty to finish at their leisure 
throughout the winter. 

From Germany, in a great measure, originates 
the Christmas tree which is now so universally 
popular; though we fear in many instances there 
are not the same religious thoughts and feel- 
ings connected with the Christmas tree of the 
present day, in this country, as there has ever 





been among the little German children, who 
fancy the Christ-child sends the good things to 
them, or that He, in some way, is so closely con- 
nected with their rejoicings that He must be 
especially honored as a guest among them. 

The infant Jesus ‘‘ was born in a manger,’’ and 
we hear that in after years ‘‘ He had not where to 
lay His head.’”? And yet the Scriptures are now 
translated into a thousand languages, and the 
grandest structures of the modern world are tem- 
ples in which to glorify Him. And Christian 
nations honor this anniversary of His birth with 
solemn worship as well as social joy. And thus 
indeed it should be consecrated to high and holy 
uses, to religious services, choice anthems, elo- 
quence and spiritual communion. Such an ob- 
servance of the day cannot in the least militate 
against keeping a ‘* Merry Christmas.”’ 

Some, with too great austerity, find fault with 
this term. ‘They consider the epithet ‘ merry’’ 
as ill-judged when applied to such a sacred holi- 
day. It is, however, a good Saxon adjective, 
said to have been used by some of the oldest 
and best writers in the language as a synonym for 
sweet, pleasant, cheerful, gladsome. One in writ- 
ing upon the subject says: ‘‘ Hundreds of years 
ago our English forefathers talked affectionately of 
their native Jand as ‘ Merrie Englande,’ and we 
cannot suppose that they intended to give the 
idea of a country of confusion and riot; but 
claimed for their island home a cheerful character. 

‘It is indeed Merry Christmas; for the day is 
bright with blessings, all its hours are beaming 
with good and kindly feelings, with true and holy 
joys. Probably a fuller, purer incense of prayer 
and praise ascends from earth to heaven upon this 
great festival than at other periods of the year. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of knees are bent 
in adoration from the remotest coast of heathen 
Asia to the farthest isles of the sea. Thousands 
and tens of voices are raised among the rejoicing 
nations, repeating the sublime hymn first heard 
upon the hallowed hills of Bethlehem, and borne 
on from that hour through the lapse of ages, un- 
broken, unceasing, by every successive generation 
of the redeemed. 

“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 


Good will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease.’ ”” 


Aye, ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men’’ sang 
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the heavenly host ; and as though even the solemn 
recollection of the holy words were accompanied 
by a blessing, we find that the sweet charities, the 
better feelings of the heart, become more active on 
this day. In the words of another: ‘‘ There is 


nothing more striking in the daily course of the | 


world, than the recklessness with which men trifle 
with the precious boon of peace, the very sunshine 
of life. Perhaps there is no.one folly which so 
generally, so frequently, and so lamentably re- 
minds us that we are indeed ‘very far gone from 
original righteousness.’ But on this holy day, 
when we especially celebrate the Nativity of the 
Prince of Peace, the solemn import of that high 
event, the perfect meekness, the pure humility, 
the unfailing fountains of patience and loving 
charity revealed to us in His sacred character, are 
not so easily forgotten as at other times. Our 
cold hearts are touched, our impatient spirits are 
calmed, our evil passions are lulled to pious quiet 
by the noble devotions of the day.’’ 

Upon this holy day there is indeed an increase 
of ‘‘ peace on earth.’’ Those who love already, 


love more truly, with more of that ‘‘ pure and fer- | 


vent affection’’ enjoined by the Apostle. Friends 
who have been estranged draw nearer to one 





another; and even those who, in the strife of life 
have become enemies, look more kindly upon each 
other. Better feelings, like soothing oil, falls on 
the stormy waves of their evil passions, and they 
meet and part with less careless indifference. 
Alms and deeds of charity to the poor and 
afflicted should make a regular part of this blessed 
day, proclaiming ‘‘ good will to men.” The poor 
on this day, though silent sufferers, should touch 
our hearts with a more eloquent appeal to brighten 
their homes, that they too may have a share in 
the Christmas festivities. Those who have the 
means to give should give more freely. ‘The 
hungry should be fed, the naked clothed, the 
cold cheered and warmed with a store of fuel, the 
desolate and homeless provided for, and the poor, 
struggling debtor forgiven if possible, or eased of 
some of his pressing cares. And thus the whole 
earth will rejoice and be glad, and made to feel 


_ that the coming of Christ was indeed to redeem 


and sanctify the human heart. 
And now we would wish all our readers, young 
_ and old, a right “ Merry Christmas’’ and a ‘‘ Happy 
New Year,’’ “A pocket full of money,’’ but not a 
‘cellar full of beer,’’ as in ye olden times the 


| Christmas greeting was given. 
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By Joun THORNTON Woop. 


From the time of Solomon at least there has 
been no end to the making of books, but rather a 
constant augmentation of their number. And in- 
asmuch as the causes which have induced this 
growth have been and are substantial, and con- 
cern the welfare of mankind in every direction, 
and measure human progress and affect human 
happiness ; and because every new volume is the 
seed for its successor as well as the fruit of many 
predecessors, mankind has constantly endeavored 
to accumulate and preserve the whole. Hence li- 
braries, and the absolute and representative values 
ascribed to them. Various causes have conspired 
to mold the character and define the proportions 
of these collections, and will always do so. They 
were introduced here ¢eres atgue rotundus, by the 
first immigrants; and their whole history is one of 
development, and that mainly for popular and 


technical or professional service. Their growth 
has been more rapid in some cities and States ; 
but there has been and is growth everywhere, and 
such an interest therein among men of wealth and 
business men, as well as among scholars and gen- 
eral readers, as has no parallel in any other land 
or time; such as foretells stately and enduring 
edifices for their preservation in every city, and 
the consequent architectural ornament of those 
cities; such as declares more general and rapid 
progress in general information, according to the 
genius of popular institutions, and such as prophe- 
cies that special and scientific advance here which 
comports with the intellectual acumen of our 
| countrymen and the needs and opportunities of 
this age. 

Notwithstanding the intelligence of many of 
the early immigrants to this country, the library 
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as now defined is substantially a post-revolutionary 


creation. The collections existing before that 


period were mainly private, and there were only 


twenty-nine public, in all of the colonies when 


Independence was proclaimed, and they contained 
in all but 45,623 volumes, and had not doubled 
in number or in size at the beginning of this 
century. A century from the date of our inde- 
pendence, the public libraries of the country 
numbered 3,682, and held 12,276,964 volumes, 
and more than 1,500,000 pamphlets ; without in- 
cluding 10,000,000 volumes contained in Sabbath- 
schools and churches. And at the same time 
the private libraries, some of which rival those 
that are public, are estimated to have held quite 
30,000,000 volumes more, giving a total aggregate 
of more than 52,000,000 books. This very mar- 
velous growth is rendered still more emphatic by 
the rare accessibility of the collections, by their 
variety, their excellence and distribution, and by 
the recent germs of reference libraries. 

In all that relates to the subject Philadelphia 
holds a much more prominent place than is usually 
recognized; and the opening of the Ridgway 
branch of the Philadelphia Library, as yet almost 
unnoticed, warrants some special attention. The 
free public library, that, starting in New England, 
has spread West and into Téxas and California, 
and that is based upon a tax rate specially levied 
for its support, and has been held a necessary 
supplement to the public school svstem—this free 
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public library has hardly been suggested in Penn- 
sylvania, where free public schools are a new 
growth. Here, however, and in this city, origi- 








nated all North American subscription libraries ; 
and while they have prospered and been widely 
copied, they have also been supplemented by free 
libraries of many kinds, and by numerous special 
and excellent private libraries. The earliest refer- 
ences extant to anything like a public library in 
this country, mention one at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1638, one in Boston in 1673, the 
Christ Church Library of Philadelphia in 1698, 


_ and that of King William’s School, Annapolis, in 


1696. ‘These were, however, extremely limited 
and chiefly theological. One begun at Henrico, 
Virginia, in 1621, had a brief life, and that of 
William’s and Mary’s College in the same State, 
though founded in 1692, received its real life in 
the next century. The subsequent growth of col- 
lections was slow, as can be inferred from the fact 
that there were but twenty-nine public libraries in 
the country, containing 45,623 volumes in 1776, 
and that but twenty libraries were added in the 
remainder of that century. It was in this term, 
however, that the foundations were laid for some 
of our largest and finest libraries; that others were 
greatly enlarged, and that that interest was aroused 
in the subject which has since flowered into the 
great edifices and grand catalogues by which our 
cities and colleges are ornamented; by which 
common and high schools, and academies, and 
associations, and residences, and churches, and 
Sabbath and art and technical schools are empow- 


| ered and rendered attractive; by which various 


and valuable information is so placed 
within the reach of every one that every 
branch of learning and of labor is more 
intelligently prosecuted, with fairer re- 
suits, and the doubts which beset the 
future are defied. 

The recent report of the Commissioner 
of Education provides exact though in- 
complete information in the premises 
that is as interesting for its suggestions 
is for its record, notwithstanding una- 
voidable deficiencies. Condensing and 
summarizing the statistics there presented, 
it is shown that in 1875, 219 schools for 
boys contained 118,346 volumes, and 311 
for girls 115,339, while 697 for both sexes 
had 246,621 ; and as many schools made 
no returns. There were 113 preparatory schools, 
with 96,297 volumes; 137 commercial and busi- 
ness colleges with 17,133; 151 normal schools 

















equipped with 90,651; 225 higher schools for 
women having 218 747; 42 law schools with 
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libraries of the New England States to those con- 
tained in the libraries of New York, Pennsylvania, 


60,000; 102 medical with 63,308; 45 schools of Delaware, New Jersey, and the District, a total of 
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science possessing over 100,000; 124 theological 
institutions with 750,000, and 356 colleges and 
universities shelving 2,500,000. 
of this intellectual wealth is not its least notable 
feature. The several States and Territories are 
variously equipped, and their possessions range 
from 596 volumes in Alaska to 2,218,133 in Mas- 
sachusetts; from 1,800 in Montana to 2,151,711 
in New York ; from 2,590 in the Indian Territory 
to 1,290,785 in Pennsylvania, of which latter 
number Philadelphia libraries ranging between 


250 and 125,668 volumes each, contain 709,607 | 


volumes in their strictly public definition. The 
fifteen Southern States, Alabama, Arkansas, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Texas, and both Virginias have 2,062,577 volumes 
in public libraries, containing over 300 volumes 
each. Adding the 3,438,056 volumes in the same 


The distribution | 


7,969,530 is reached. The eight Western States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas, have similarly 
| collected 1,989,719 books, and the fifteen junior 
| trans-Mississippi States and Territories, Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, 
the Indian Territory, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
| Wyoming, report 434,658 volumes, in public li- 
braries containing each from 596 volumes in 
| Alaska to 307,876 in California, 
The absolute number varies vastly in these 
| different Commonwealths; but the proportion to 
population, and wealth, and requirement is more 
exact than would be supposed without compari- 
son. There should be added to this order of 
libraries those founded by De Witt Clinton in 
1835 for common schools, which have been au- 
thorized by the Legislatures of twenty-one States. 
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‘Ine largest collections of this nature amount to 
170,449 volumes in Michigan, and 253,545 in 
Indiana. ‘The plan has not, however, succeeded, 
and in many instances the collections have been | 
merged in free town libraries. College libraries | 
date from that of Harvard in 1638; and three | 
years since, 312 of them in 37 States contained 
1,949,105 volumes. This statement errs from the | 
vague use of the term college, which, while it is | 
often applied to universities, is even more fre- | 
quently transferred to seminaries, high-schools, 
and academies, and indiscriminately given to | 


male or female, literary, legal, medical, theologi- | 
cal and commercial institutions of learning. A | 


| and 50,250 of these are in five Philadelphia libra- 


college library is sometimes, too, restricted to that | 


while almost twenty States have no medical libra- 
ries reported. Scientific libraries in this country 
| date from 1812, when that of engineering and mili- 
tary science was founded at West Point. There 
are now twenty-eight in fifteen States. They are 
| generally devoted to special branches, to engineer- 


| ing, mining, mechanics, zoology, technology, agri- 


culture, etc., and of these the strictly Southern 
States have none, and the East monopolizes the 
bulk. Including the libraries of scientific socie- 
ties, there are fifty-two in sixteen States and 
the District of Columbia, which united, contain 
290,836 volumes, 200,000 pamphlets, and 2,284 
MSS. Of this number Pennsylvania has 74,481, 


belonging to the corporation, and as often made | ries. 


to include society libraries, over which the college | | 


Yet another department of library literature is 


jer se has no control whatever; so that while this | connected with prisons and reformatories, which 


credit of 1,949,105 volumes to 312 colleges is cor- | 


rect, it does not invalidate that of 2,500,000 vol- 
umes in 356 colleges and universities. In addition 
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to these, though sometimes confounded with them, 
are the strictly theological libraries that date from 
1791, and which, scattered through fifteen States 
and belonging to many denominations, contain 
about 750,000 books. Pennsylvania has eight of 
these seminaries, and the 86,oo0 volumes they 
own are shared between seven sects. 

Law libraries form another class. Every State | 
is obliged to own some texts and reports, and most | 
counties possess some, as well as all of the law 
schools. Those libraries comprise about 275,000 
volumes, excepting the national and all individual | 
collections. They are of quite recent origin, but 
some grow rapidly. The Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal medical library, begun in 1763, is the oldest | 
of its order in this country, and its successors, 
spread through 19 States, have 148,500 volumes, 
of which 33,000 are found in New York, and | 
43,600 in Pennsylvania and mainly in Philadelphia. 
Massachusetts is third, and Ohio fourth in the list, | 


contain 61,095 volumes. These are found in 
thirty States, and their contents vary from 40 
volumes in Florida to nearly 10,000 in the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Philadelphia. They are 
supplied by the States, by donations, visitors’ 
fees, and prison earrings. 

The United States Government has 656,070 
volumes and 116,505 pamphlets in the 33 li- 
braries connected with half as many depart- 
ments, Congress and the Executive, and 
65,979 in Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. The 
76 Historical Societies of the country, con- 
tained in 29 States and at Washington, have 
accumulated 482,000 volumes, and almost 600,000 
pamphlets, since 1791. The largest of these li- 
braries are at Worcester, Massachusetts, and in 
New York City; but the Philadelphia collection is 
inferior in value only to that at Washington. 

Since 1820, 64 Mercantile, Manufacturers, and 
Mechanics Libraries, and Athenzeums in 20 States 
have collected more than 1,000,000 volumes, and 
the various Young Men’s Associations have gained 
more than a third of the number, exclusive of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, whose libra- 
ries contain about 200,000 volumes now. In all 
this there is no subject of use or interest that is un- 
touched ; and one of the greatest merits of this great 
and accumulating accumulation is, that most of it 
is accessible for reference without cost, or at a 
nominal cost, and very little is unattainable to 
any one. ‘The tendency is constantly towards a 
freer use. The Astor Library in New York, like 
the Boston Public Library, is not only free, but 
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the latter has its branches; and everywhere the | Salernum, Padua, and Cordova to London, Paris, 
tendency is toward a greater distribution concur- | Berlin and Munich; but the aggregate supply is 
rent with increase. It is needless to observe that | noble and growing rapidly, and is well distributed. 
this course increases the demand for and supply of | An instant’s reference to the history of libraries 
books and amount of study, since whoever con- | will establish a more correct estimate of the posi- 
sults the public libraries is soon interested to tion of our own than pages of dissertation. 
collect for himself, and a thousand individual | The earliest library is credited to the Twelfth 
cullections spring from every one that is public. | Egyptian dynasty. It was in Memphis, con- 
General intelligence is the foundation and stay | sisted chiefly of archives, and was destroyed dur- 
of a free country. Every nation advances in wealth, ' ing a Persian invasion. A Hebrew library was 
power and influence - 
in proportion to the 
spread of exact infor- 
mation, and sound 
principles and free 
thought among its 
people. This is 
proved by reference 
to the histories of 
ancient kingdoms 
and states. But now, 
when international 
competition is quite 
as largely industrial 
as it is political, and 
when the arts of 
peace are more po- 
tential than war or 
diplomacy, it is more 
than ever essential 
that the utmost intel- 
ligence of the great- 
est number should 
be used for material 
and economical 
ends. It is the orna- 
ment and final de- 
fence of that abun- 
dant provision of books here considered that it | destroyed in Jerusalem by the Romans, and Xer- 
excites the interest which it satisfies and directs. | xes carried off the first Athenian library, according 
The poorest hungerer for learning may gratify his | to reports not absolutely reliable. Even the story 
appetite in any of the many free libraries of the | of the great Alexandrian library of 700,000 vol- 
country, as cannot be done in any other country. | umes ascribed to Ptolemy, 290 B.c., and divided 
The student of the most recondite branches, who | between the Museum and Serapeum,—even this 
is obliged to deduce principles from experiments, | iconoclasts discredit. We know vaguely that 
and draw laws from observations, finds that easy | Cesar planned a great library, and that Augus- 
access to precedent and speculation which is need- | tus collected two libraries; that long before, 537 
ful to chart his course and facilitate his progress. | B.c., Pisistratus collected a great library in Athens, 
The collection of any one library is indeed very | and two centuries later Aristotle collected another. 
far inferior to that of those great repositories We know that Cicero, who in his oration for 
which have transferred the glory of Alexandria, | Archias praised books so eloquently, had a large 
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library ; and if we credit St. Jerome, we must be- 
lieve that St. Pamphilus had 30,000 volumes, and 
the first circulating library. ‘The invasion of bar- 
barians in the fourth century caused the destruc- 
tion of twenty-eight great Roman libraries, and 
four centuries later, Constantine’s great library of 
120,000 volumes was plundered and in part burned 
by Amurath. The Moslem collected large libra- 
ries at Bagdad and Alexandria, and had one of 
250,000 volumes at Cordova. These preserved 
algebra, architecture, and medical science, but 
were not otherwise of great worth. Through that 
long, black term, the Middle or Dark Ages, libra- 
ries and letters were obscured, and it was not 
until the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, and the 
distribution of its libraries through Europe, and 
the discovery of printing, that libraries began that 
great growth that has been uninterrupted and cres- 
cent since. Great Britain indeed had its first 
library devoted to religion, at Canterbury, from 
596, and a monastic library at St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, is more than 1,000 years old; but taking 
the hundred which contain more than 100,000 
volumes each, it appears that the Paris National, 
with 2,000,000 volumes, and that at Prague, with 
150,000, date from 1350; that of Brussels, with 
334,500, from the same year; the two Vienna, 
600,000, from 1440; Cambridge University, 400,- 
000, from 1475; Strasbourg, 300,000, from 1531; 
Munich, 1,130,000, from 1550; Dresden, with 
500,000, from 1555; the two Edinburgh Libra- 
ries, with 130,000 volumes, from 1580; the two 
at Copenhagen, with 750,000, from 1550; the 
Bodleian, with 310,000, from 1597; the Berlin, 
with 700,000, from 1661; Heidelberg, 230,000, 
from 1703; the British Museum, 1,100,000, from 
1753, and the later collections at Darmstadt, Bres- 
lau, Gottingen, and St. Petersburg respectively 
hold 300,000, 350,000, 400,000, and 1,220,000 
volumes. The famous library of the Vatican, 
founded in 1378, or in 1447, has 100,000 vol- 
umes and MSS. from the third century. Nine 
other Roman libraries contain 700,000 books and 
41,000 volumes of MSS. ; and the kindred wealth 
of Padua, Perugia, Florence, Naples, Venice, 
Turin, Bologna, Milan and other Italian cities 
is well known. The Paris National, lately the 
French Imperial library, is eminently rich in 
MSS., coins, and works of art; and there are 
many provincial libraries in France which are 
valuable. ‘The Spanish Royal Library is free, and 





holds 200,000 volumes and many MSS. The 
thirty public libraries in Spain have 700,000 
books. The library of the Escorial, founded in 
1560, has but 40,000 books, and is closed; that of 
Seville contains the MSS. of Columbus. The first 
free public library is due to Tirobaschi, of Venice, 
in 1731. Acentury later Manchester, in England, 
copied the idea, and Liverpool imitated it. Now, 
there is an undecided contest between general or 
encyclopedical and special libraries there ; but the 
weight of opinion seems to favor the former, pro- 
vided the latter are furnished. Both have warm 
advocates. 

These generalizations return to their cause, our 
own libraries: that increased 136,458 in number 
the last decade, and gained 32,212,559 volumes, 
of which 26,072,420 volumes in 108,800 libraries 
were and are private. Great and effective as the 
interest felt in them is shown to have been in the 
oldest States from the first settlement, and general 
as it was, and hereditary, through an intelligent 
desire cognoscere rerum per causas ; and first di- 
rected to religion and government, then to all of 
the minor concerns bearing upon and affected by 
these—to philosophy truly so called, to education, 
to agriculture, to the arts and sciences, until a sys- 
tem of popular government had been formulated 
from all previous systems which contains what was 
their strength and greatest use, divested of their 
weaknesses to such an extent that an empire of 
almost unequaled dimensions and of unequaled 
resources and capacities has been developed from 
the germ; until education is more general and 
more advanced among all than in any other land ; 
until conflicting creeds have been brought into a 
harmony and activity previously unknown ; until 
common industry has been rendered most produc- 
tive by being most intelligent ; until mechanics has 
broken out in new laws, and economical, yet ad- 
vanced and advancing applications; until abstract 
science has found practical expression, and the 
theories and inventions resting upon those theories 
have been copied over the world, and the junior 
of nations teaches its seniors in many recondite 
branches, and eclipses them in those which are 
common, and sees the cotton-gin and electric 
telegraph, and steamboat, and a thousand other of 
its discoveries naturalized everywhere, while its 
speculations find as great hospitality, and the very 
spirit and all the development of its institutions 
are most carefully studied by the most competent, 
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| 
and it approximates superiority and leadership in 


political, philosophical, scientific, and industrial 
concerns; great and effective and gratifying as 
all this development has been, and serviceable and 
necessary as it is, the same intelligence which 
caused it recognizes its roots, and fosters them 
more since their profits are shown. 

Now, as never before, even here, intelligence is 
cultivated, and education fostered from its rudi- 
ments to its flower and fruit. And consequently 
books and libraries, which are their custodians 
and distributors, grow in number and in worth 
with rare rapidity. Single gifts and legacies are 
granted for the mere buildings of one, which 
more than eclipse all that was given for buildings 
and books united over the whole country a cen- 
tury ago. Competent scholars explore the literary 
wealth of the world and import it; whether its 
worth lies in its antiquity, its rarity, its size, 
its printer, or in graver reasons. This not only 
enriches the shelves of the many colleges which 
are the express conservators and disseminators of 
learning, but equally enriches and empowers pro- 


fessional, scientific, technical and art schools; | 
enriches the multiplying libraries which are col- | 


leges for non-graduates; enriches private collec- 
tions, and empowers and directs those studies 
whose fruits are found in our own current litera- 
ture and discussion, and in national progress of 
every sort. 
progress of this tendency is found in the catalogue | 
of the Loganian branch of the Philadelphia Library, 
recently removed to the Ridg- 
way Building erected by Dr. 
Rush’s will. This contains works 
that are costly even in Europe. 
Aside from a_ book bearing 
Penn’s coat-of-arms and plate of 
1703, Franklin’s Catalogue of 
the Library Company in 1741, 
a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible 
printed at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1663, and a dic- 
tionary with George Washing- 
ton’s autograph and coat-of-arms 
—American curiosities and trea- 
sures—that library holds a copy 
of Fust and Schayffer’s edition 
of Augustine’s ‘‘ Liber de Vita 
Christiana,’’ of 1459, which is 


An instance of the purely antiquarian | 





extant; a copy of Pliny’s ‘* Historia Naturalis,’’ 

printed by Jenson, at Venice, on vellum, in 1476; 
a ** Biblia Sacra,’’ of the thirteenth century, MS., 
on vellum; ‘‘ Greek Homilies,’’ also MS., from 
Venice, of 1477; Caxton’s ‘*‘ Golden Legend,’’ of 
1483; the ‘‘ Recuile of the Histories of Troie,’’ 
London, 1508; Wynkye De Worde’s ‘‘ Fyssher 
on the 7 Penitential Psalms,’’ of the same press 
and date; ‘‘ Heures Gothiques,’’ Verad, Paris, 
1508, and his “ Book of the Hours,’’ of 1510; 
“Stratham’s Abridgment,” Pynson, 1503; Planta- 
genet’s ‘‘ New Albion,’’ or Virginia, 1648; Cam- 
panius’s “ New Sweden,’’ Stockholm, 1702, with 
a strange map of the lower Delaware; an undated 
MS. Abyssinian Prayer-book, turning the mind to 
the Thebaid and its patristic period; a vellum 
Psalter of the fifteenth century, unsurpassed for 
| simple beauty of execution and for preservation ; 
and not least though last, an illuminated choir- 
book of 1400, from that monastery which gave 
Milton a simile when speaking of 


. Angel forms, who lay entranced 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallambrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched embower.” 


And these are examples only. The great library 
given to New York by John Jacob Astor thirty 
years ago, and greatly enlarged by his descend- 
ants ; the Institute endowed by Smithson at Wash- 

‘ington, a little earlier; the Boston Public Library 
founded by Bates and Bigelow in 1850; the Pea- 
| body in Baltimore; Bancroft’s literary donation 
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to San Francisco; the late Lenox gift to New 
York, these all and others have their wealth of 
what is rare and curious, as well as of what is use- 
ful. Though Cornell University is not a dozen 
years old, it has volumes from the presses of 





ANIERIOR OF ‘THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY, PillLADELPHIA, 


(Taken before the Galleries were put in.) 


Schavffer, Fust, Caxton, Pynson, de Worde, Manv- | 
tius, and most valuable illustrated and encyclo- | 
pedic works. William and Mary has gifts from 
Louis XVI. of France and William JII. of Eng- 
land. Yale has Sanskrit and Cufic inscriptions 
thirty centuries old. Georgetown, D. C., in 
addition to Arabic and Siamese, has old Irish | 
MSS. Bowdoin’s collection runs back to 1487, a | 
Novum Testamentum, and includes Eliot's and a| 
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Genealogical Societies possess invaluable MSS. 
in English, Spanish, Dutch, German, and French, 
concerning the whole course of this country, and 
many foreign works. The Numismatic, Philo- 
sophical, Archzological, Ethnological, Philologi- 
cal, Antiquarian and Geo- 
graphical Societies are even 
richer, and while they pre- 
serve the minor monu- 
ments of history they in- 
cite study. The patrony- 
mic libraries vie with any 
in their curiosities as in 
their variety. The won- 
ders of the Logan collec- 
tion preserved in the Ridg- 
way branch of the Phila- 
delphia Library have been 
noticed. The Lenox is 
unequaled in Bibles, and 
early editions of Shaks- 
peare, and old works on 
America. The Astor is 
unsurpassed in parliament- 
ary works, the fine arts, 
science and mathematics. 
The Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences has 
every work published on Conchology, and is 
otherwise rich. The Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety contains all the Penn MSS. from 1629, 
much Moravian literature, and priceless local 
and national documents. Individual collections 
through the country rival these named in variety 
and value, and eventually, though gradually, are 
absorbed by them. 

The examples recited sufficiently attest that 


Breeches Bible ; Hamilton has all the Domesday | while modern science and modern philosophy are 
Books, and is rich in Codes and Reports. St. | increasing their publications, and while these are 
Xavier has a Hilbron of Venice in 1477, and | being added for good and ill to the mental pabu- 
Columbia, South Carolina, one volume of 1480. | lum ef the country, the rudiments are not in fact 
Woodstock, Maryland, contains many Oriental | losing appreciation; but that here, everywhere, 
MSS., and a Hebrew MS. of the tenth century. | doubt is finding new as well as old material for its 








Princeton begins with 1509, and St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, with 1468. Crozer goes back to 1551, and | 
Alexandria, Virginia, to 1473. The Library of 
the Department of State is rich in edétiones | 
principes, travels and biography, as well as in its 
special province. The National Library in the | 
Department of Agriculture has a fine present from | 
the Emperor of Austria. ‘The Historical and | 


| solution, and uncertainties are being explained 


and suggestions made for future use far excelling 
those of the Marquis of Worcester’s Century. The 
spirit which incited the founders of the first libra- 
ries lives, and is annually more diffused in its 
nature and broader in its operation. 

The Conventions of Librarians recently held in 
this country and in Europe, and the continuous 

















support of a purely Library Journal here for sev- 
eral years have brought all of the major and some 
minor points connected with libraries into pecu- 
liar and timely prominence, and have done and 
are doing much to provide law where chance has 
reigned, to formulate what is known, and forward 
an interest of more moment than is usually ap- 
prehended even by the wisest. And it is singular 
to observe the scope of the discussion. It com- 
mences on one side with architecture, and there 
propounds many a crux for the disciples of Wren 
and Inigo Jones. The site of the building; its 
material, and division, and lighting, heating, 
shelving, and ventilation are subjects of moment 
and continuing dispute. The nature of the col- 
lection is even more perplexed; and those most 
concerned and most competent are still undecided 
whether the ordinary library of our cities should 
be mainly for reference or for general consulta- 
tion; whether science should be relegated to a 
particular library or made part in all; whether 
history should exceed fiction; whether theology 
should be admitted with belles-lettres and political 
economy with the fine arts, and archeology with 
medicine, or whether a system of special libraries 
should be attempted in which every great theme 
has paramount or exclusive consideration. And | 
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details of the art of cataloguing are undecided 
after and pending much argument, though some 
form of card is universally conceded to be the 
catalogue of the future. In so far as the nature 
and capacity of the library is touched, the scheme 
of special libraries gains more favor daily, as is 
sufficiently indicated by their multiplication. The 
universal library, complete in a!! departments, is 
an attractive dream; as is the elixir vite, universal 
solvent, and perpetual motor—and is as unattain- 
able and as unsatisfactory in its approximations, 
except in such a case as that of the British Mu- 
seum, which is sustained by enormous national 
grants, and receives ten times the sum given by 
France annually. On the other hand, special 
libraries may be made and kept nearly perfect and 
kept abreast of progress. And more aid is drawn 
out by many such than by one Alexandrian, in 
which individual contributions are submerged and 
research is baffled. 

This conclusion has its qualification. It is 
everywhere admitted that a general library is de- 
sirable or necessary, how numerous soever be the 
special and professional collections in any city or 
town. ‘This library has attracted the most study. 
The prime decision is that it should be free, and ~ 
in some way connected with public schools; that 





under this, the classifications and methods of cat- | it should be rendered attractive ; that it should be 


aloguing and distributing a 
and many minor points are =~ 
in similar suspense. £ 
Summarizing the appa- . 
rent weight of authority, it § 
seems to be nearly decided - 
that the library building 
should be centrally located ; 
of stone or brick, and ab- “= 
solutely fireproof; detached = 
from other buildings ; heat- * 
ed by water ; radiate from a 
central area, so that en- 
largement is feasible ; con- 
tain rooms for reading, cat- 
aloguing, delivery, storage, 
binding, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and other purposes 
incident to the chief, and 
tecture to use; 






subordinate archi- | 
that the cases should be low 


and of wood; that express attention should be 

paid to ventilating and lighting, and that a 

system of delivery should be connected. 
VoL, XIII.—27 
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endowed ; that fiction and miscellany should be 
subordinated to history and travels and other 
useful as well as agreeable literature, without ex- 
cluding that fiction which is pure, that poetry 
which deserves the name, and that miscellany 
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which invigorates while it pleases. It is further 
conceded that esthetic culture should be pro- 
moted by the provision of sculpture, painting, 
museums, and architectural designs ; and that the 
welfare of the state and country should be consid- 
ered by the introduction of that political informa- 
tion which, non-partisan in its scope, establishes a 
correct comprehension of the plan and functions 
of our own government. And finally, although 
the disciples of development and materialism op- 
pose, it is generally accepted that the history and 
philosophy of Christianity should have a con- 
spicuous consideration in the literature of a Chris- 
tian country; and that for moral and material 
uses, theology should be shelved with political 
economy and history. 

A word should be added respecting the libraries 
of our large cities. They are not only larger than 
any outside of the universities, with which several 
are connected, but they are more consulted. By 
the late report of the Bureau of Education, Boston 
had 703,299 volumes in 49 libraries; Baltimore 
218,266 in 23; Chicago 123,262 in 19, with 
$4,000,000 endowment for another; Brooklyn 
170,632 in 15 ; New York 1,079,755 in 76; Phila- 
delphia 692,417 in 74; St. Louis 174,729 in 14, 
and San Francisco 179,864 in as many. Com- 
paring this return with that previously given of 
European cities, it will be found that New York 
has more volumes in its libraries than any of those, 
except the British Musuem, St. Petersburg, and 
Paris; that Philadelphia is surpassed only by those, 
by Berlin and Copenhagen; that Baltimore out- 
ranks the Edinburgh libraries, and that irrespec- 
tive of the antiquity, accumulated wealth, special 
interests and aids of the foreign cities, and the 
practical activities of our own, the latter compare 
very favorably with the former in all that relates 
to learning. And our own are growing marvel- 
ously, while their gain is slower. 

Something is due to the beneficence underlying 
’ or aiding this great achievement. - It was a kin- 
dred generosity, usually controlled by religious 
rather than philanthropic considerations, that laid 
the foundations on which all the great European 
universities, colleges, churches, libraries, and hos- 
pitals rest, and by which they have grown and do 
grow. ‘There wealth had been accumulated and 
transmitted. Here we have just celebrated the 
close of our first national century, and there has 
been no opportunity for like accumulation. Nev- 
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ertheless, the gifts to libraries of every nature have 
been noble in amount as well as useful. Mr. 
Bucknell gave Crozer Seminary $25,000 for a 
building and books; Mrs. Herzog gave New 
Brunswick $30,000 for a building; Mr. Brown, 
with other friends, gave Brown University $90,000 
for a building and books; Rochester University 
has $100,000 from Mr. Sibley for a building ; 
Williams is indebted to Messrs. Laurence and 
Phillips for $10,000 towards its buildings, and 
the Wesleyan, of Connecticut, has $40.000 from 
Mr. Rich for its edifice. Without reciting the 
familiar legacies of Logan, Astor, Packer, Pardee, 
Peabody, Ridgway, and other great donors, it is 
quite recently that the College of New Jersey had 
$120,000 from Mr. Green for its library; that 
Yale received $120,000 for a like use from J. J. 
Phelps and others, including Messrs. English and 
Sheffield ; that Amherst was helped to $105,000 
by D. Sears and others, and the Northwest, in 
Illinois, to $100,000 by O. Hunt; that Dartmouth 
drew $56,000 from Judge Parker and others; 
Vassar, $50,000 from its founder; Hamilton, 
$25,000 from Mr. Smith; the University of Penn- 
sylvania, $10,000 from Tobias Wagner; Drew 
Theological Seminary, $25,000 from its founder ; 
Andover, $43,000 from J. C. Brown; Rochester, 
$25,000 from J. M. Bruce; and the list could be 
almost indefinitely extended. More than 4o per 
cent. of all the libraries in the country have re- 
ceived donations, and the private benefactions to 
libraries alone in the last forty years exceed 
$30,000,000, and ‘give them permanent funds ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000. This beneficence verifies 
the old description, cvescit eundo. It educates a 
new generation of benefactors by the sincere 
honors paid the first, and by the uses of their 
donations; and as the buildings they erect and 
the collections they provide take as near and 
strong a hold on immortality as anything terres- 
trial, it may well be believed ‘that, considering 
the mixed motives of philanthropy and ambition, 
all that has been done in this country for libraries 
and learning is but an earnest of what will be 
done with the quickened growth of population, 
wealth, intelligence, and patriotism we foresee ; 
with increasing intercourse with China and Japan 
and their arts, industries, and literature ; with the 
growth of that political, financial, manufacturing, 
commercial, and intellectual superiority it is now 
ours to have and hold if the opportunity is improved. 























Some calculations made concerning the growth 
of this country fifty years ago placed the total 
population at 80,000,000 in 1900. Excepting for 
the interruption caused by the civil war, the in- 
crement has approximated that estimate. Since 
that war ceased, growth has been resumed ; and 
while Asia has landed its hundreds of thousands 
of disciples of Confucius and Mencius, and wor- 
shippers of Daibuts and Buddh and Brahm, Eu- 
rope has poured in a fresh volume containing all 
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its languages, creeds, industries, policies, super- | 
stitions, and merits and demerits. This influx is | 
more likely to grow than ever. It is promoted 
by the original causes abroad—by political dis- 
satisfactions, by wars, by heavy taxation, by class 
oppression, by inadequate vents for ambition and 
choked outlets for industry. It is encouraged 
more tlian ever by our own condition; where the 
great deterrent of former years was removed with 
the downfall of slavery, and a great drawback was 
eradicated with the utter defeat of rebellion, and 


in their place all the world knows, as it never did, | 


not only the vital power of patriotism, but the 
unequaled military and financial resources of the 
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republic; the agricultural capacities, which, leap- 
ing the Mississippi, are as vast beyond as on this 
bank, and approximately limitless from sea to sea, 
and from the tropics to the Pole; the mineral re- 
sources, that not only include gold and silver for 
centuries of labor, but inexhaustible coal, when 
the British measures are sinking beneath profitable 
mining, and British iron is losing repute, and the 
Continent does not make this loss good; the 


| manufacturing capacity, which is surely wresting 


sat ite 
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the supply of cotton cloth, and hardware, and 
machinery, and woodenware, and coarse woolens, 
and a thousand other products of industry to 
itself; the maritime ability, which has placed and 
sustains steamship lines on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, and is collecting its forces to recover the 
supremacy sacrificed by rebellion. 

These resources and opportunities are all ours, 
and they are not only being improved, but no 
limit short of the last can be set against their 
future if the virtue which founded the country, 
the industry which developed, and the patriotism 
which preserved it, are accompanied by the same 


| attention to and dissemination of sound know- 
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ledge. Those now on the stage, and those coming 
forward, must be masters of all true and profitable 
learning in order to compete and advance. ‘They 
must be informed, and thoroughly informed, from 
the A to the @ of sound knowledge, and in its 


principles as well as in its applications. It was 


this radical, elementary, and general information | 


which has made the country what it is; compre- 
hension of and regard for the Bible as the sole 


pe 
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of philosophy from Aristotle and Plato to Bacon 
and Jonathan Edwards and Spencer; understand- 
ing of the mathematics from Euclid to La Place 
and Pierce, and of all their applications ; mastery 
of political science beyond the point at which 
Pericles and Demosthenes and Cicero and Burke, 
and all who, before and since, have regarded the 
individual in the state, and seen the state in the 
individual, have stopped; due regard for an in- 
vestigation of natural science in all its growing 
branches, and the cultivation of those accessories 
which adorn these, and refine and delight. It is 
the function of books to minister this varied and 
necessary knowledge. They and they only, since 
the Stoic taught orally from the Porch, and the 
Academy voiced its differences with the Grove, 
are the ministers of what the human intellect 
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needs to know. And they must be provided and 
familiarized to prevent degeneration, as well as to 
insure progress. 

Fortunately for our credit, for the good of the 
country and the welfare of the future, there is no 
dispute here. The record cited shows what the 
American sentiment has been and is, and how 
grandly conviction has bourgeoned into action, 


and how nobly the precedent of the fathers is 


being enlarged by the sons. The continuation 
loses something from its high uses by the 
multiplication and circulation of books 
which are worthless where they are not 
pernicious ; books which picture the false 
as true and the unattainable as possible, 
and displace labor for pleasure even when 
they do not extol vice. In this category 
fall thousands of so-called novels. The 
imagination has its place, and a high one, 
in literature. Where is it more grandly 
exercised than in the Bible? And what 
exhibit contrasts more strikingly the imagi- 
native power of sacred and prcfane writers 
than taking ‘‘the wings of the morning’’ 
and placing it in juxtaposition with the 
feebler ocyor cervos, ocyor Euro agente nim- 
dos of the pagan poet? But the imagination 
harnessed to folly and filth and common- 
place, and uttterly aimless, is a very dif- 
ferent thing. And this, unfortunately, holds 
altogether too large a place in our circu- 
lating and public, as well as in many pri- 
vate, libraries. Another criticism must be 
entered against the introduction of that sci- 
entific and philosophic writing, often heedlessly or 
ignorantly admitted, which aims by sophistry todo 
what Hobbes attempted by learning, and Voltaire 
by ridicule, and Tom Paine by sheer impudence— 
overthrow faith and destroy religion. No age 
ever saw ‘so much labor expended in this direction. 
All ancient forms of negation are now reinforced 
by new. Strauss and Renan and Theodore Parker 
really present no new difficulties. Lucretius de 
Re anticipated some of them, and Celsus others. 
But modern unbelief adds new arguments, and 
has a broader field from which to cull difficulties 
where there are more than sufficient without study. 
And stepping from theology and science to morals 
and economy, while the former are always one 
and indivisible and universal, the latter is regu- 
lated by the resources, condition, and objects of 
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each nation. That which is expedient for Aus- | 


tralia may be inexpedient and detrimental for 
America, and the best agents for British prosperity 
utterly antagonistic to our own ; where the tenure 
of the land, the forms of government, the amount 
of realized wealth, the opportunities for foreign 
trade, the possibilities of domestic progress, and 
every cardinal and most secondary considerations 
are peculiar, and where the 
antecedents, belief and power, 
and needs of the people are 
unique. 

The libraries which are to 
minister to the wants of a 
heterogeneous, young and en- 
terprising nation like our own, 
in which the opinions of a 
majority formulate and decide 
the action of all, and where 
the capacities for growth are 
limitless, and affect their cau- 
ses almost as much as these 
are affected by them,—it is 
very evident that these libra- 
ries deserve more careful at- 
tention than these great she- 
saurit of learning which attest 
the antiquity, wealth and cul- 
ture of older lands. (Those 
are indeed the serviceable 
material for further growth; 
but these are the essentials 
for any which is not purely 
speculative. Those minister 
to conservation ; these to con- 
servation and action. Those 
are colored and controlled by numerous offsets; 
these have comparatively few checks, and as the 
literary importations of Thomas Jefferson inocul- 
ated the country with errors which have not 
been eradicated yet, so it is to be feared that 
the reckless introduction of books more specious 
than D’Alembert, Malebranche and Spinoza, 
more oppugnant to our interests than Mill and 
Bentham; more poisonous to morals than Vol- 
taire, or Rosseau, or Heinrich Heine, or Byron, 
or Paul de Kock, and utterly useless where 
they are not evil, may work great future dis- 
orders where they are intended to edify and 
expected to benefit. Very evidently the nature 
and quality of the books provided on the right 








and on the left, in unexampled numbers and cheap- 
ness, deserve more vigorous inspection than has 
_been exercised. We may not perhaps provide a 
literary quarantine that will exclude the seeds of 
intellectual epidemics; we may not perhaps estab- 
lish an inspection that will first confine, then stamp 
out, the germs of moral malaria; but we may pre- 
vent the poison from being put in public places, 
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| and tacitly labeled a tonic. Too little, far too 
| little, attention has been paid to this. Library 
| committees, and the friends and benefactors of 
libraries have not always sufficiently and intelli- 
gently studied the character of their purchases 
and gifts. Magna est veritas et prevalebit; but 
how much better that truth should rule without a 
conflict, and that its royalty should not be estab- 
lished upon any destruction ? 

Perigrinantur-vagrantur, said Cicero of books, in 
that grand oration for the poet Archias, which has 
survived the ages, and outlived its own object, and 
charmed, and consoled, and counseled millions; 
and the repetition he made in the Senectute and 
Amicitia has been endorsed even to this day. The 
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pure, and permanent, and profitable pleasure dis- 
pensed by good books is as incontestible as the 
more material uses they minister; and if at some 
times to some they are less attractive than billiards 
and croquet, and if at all times and of all the 
severer studies require application, it is to be 
borne in mind rav Aperav vaitiv dvoauBroic tais wetpair. 
But the arguments, moral or material, happily do 
not call for iteration. The cardinal facts are con- 
ceded in the facts recited, and all that is necessary 
now is to insist that the current of a century shall 
not be diverted from its true course, nor checked 
in its speed; to urge that these grand beginnings 
shall be held only as beginnings, and not as con- 
clusions; that fresh attention shall be given to the 
constitution of the popular library as well as con- 
tinuing energy to the increase of the scientific and 
the improvement of all. The country is ripe for 
such intellectual progress, and ready to purvey 
material for such progress as has no comparison in 
our history. Pessimism has not been popular or 
tolerated since Appomattox flashed into know- 
ledge. Rather, hope has grown into belief, and 
belief hardened into faith that Scylla and Charyb- 
dis are both passed, and the pillars of Hercules 
turned ; and that the ship, more richly freighted 
than that Horace sang, which carries not only free 
popular government and human freedom, but reli- 
gious freedom and intellectual activity, and the 
desires of all the ages for the rov xatov x’ ayabov So- 
crates dreamed, if not that which Solomon de- 
scribed, is now holding her direct course to her 
intended port, with all her canvas set from main 
to royal, her ensign full displayed, and every 
pennant streaming before a lusty wind. We can 
that much; very much is possible to those who 
close this century on this century. More than 
the wisest see is expected, and more than the 
most sanguine expect wil! be realized by a logical 
progression if only virtue is maintained and intelli- 
gence fostered. ‘To this comprehensive end, in- 
cluding the hopes of St. Paul, the prophecies of 
Bishop Berkeley, the fancies of Atlantis and the 
fiction of Rasselas, as well as the faith of the men 
of ’76, and the prayers of those who fought a 
century later, to all this we may and must now 
speedily come if only all are taught—taught first to 
discriminate right from wrong, the bed-pan of all 
knowing; taught next the objects of right exer- 
tion, the materials and the methods. There is no 
school, or college, or university whose diploma 
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covers this acquisition. It may be won by all; 
but it can be gained only by books, by those 
silent friends, ministers, and guides which are 
with us when we journey and when we rest— 
perigrinantur, vagrantur. They should therefore 
be culled and winnowed from all that is or may 
be pernicious, and then they should be abundantly 
provided to all everywhere, and the most stupid 
forced to learn their rudiments, and the most ob- 
stinate their facts, and the ingenuous enabled to 
master their principles. 

The literary inquisition long established in va- 
rious lands, for as various reasons, bitterly assailed 
and as strenuously defended, rests upon the fact 
that much is published which is unprofitable, un- 
true, and injurious ; and upon the assumption that 
there are those who are competent to decide what 
should and what should not enter into the general 
circulation, and that the exercise of their judgment 
is for the public good. It is still a moot point 
whether this censorship should be continued at all ; 
if continued, to what extent; and how it should 
be exercised and restrained in public libraries. 
The whole subject is brought up for daily decision, 
and decided a thousand times daily. It was before 
a Philadelphia Court in the case of Manners vs. 
the Philadelphia Library Company some years 
ago, when Judge Porter, instancing the Age of 
Reason, alleged that ‘‘one pernicious book can 
do more harm to a country than an invading 
army ;” and, instancing the book of Mormon, con- 
demned it as an advocate of polygamy. Judge 
Biddle endeavored to reply by criticising the 
Old Testament. His reply missed its office since 
the Testament condemns what it records, while 
the Mormon fiction has been used to sustain and 
extend a theory at war with common law and 
almost every system of morals, and every type of 
sociology, philosophy and economy. But the issue 
is too intimately connected with library adminis- 
tration to be overlooked. Some exclusions must 
be made, some should be, some are optative and 
contingent. It is clear that all which is ribald 
should be barred ; and yet here there is space for 
deliberation when Rabelais and the early British 
dramatists and various poets are considered. It 
is prejudged to a truly catholic mind that what- 
ever is calculated to misinform, mislead, crock, or 
bias the mind towards error should be excluded. 
But the decision of this involves an absolute an- 
swer to Pilate’s interrogatory daily and more. 
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We admit the ‘Prince’ to every republican 


library, though disbelieving and detesting its 
doctrine. We grant hospitality to the Vedas, 
Shasters and Puranas; to the Koran, and Confu- 
cian Analects, fully satisfied of their absurdity, as 
though each library had or would have its Max 
Miiller about to study the philosophy of creeds. 
We tolerate Aphra Behn and Tom Paine, Voltaire 
and Count Grammont, and we promptly introduce 
German rationalism, English disbelief, and some 
French impropriety in order to secure complete- 
ness and satisfy inquiry. Now, it is perhaps true 
that as philosophic treatises, what side soever they 
espouse, are consulted by but a few, and they those 
who are little likely to be injured by perusal, 
whether because their opinions are formed, or 
because these treatises are not likely to form be- 
liefs, and as subscribers and patrons have a general 
right to expect the library to meet their wishes; 
it is perhaps true that these treatises, even if they 
include D’Alembert, Bolingbroke and the whole 
school of sophists and cyitics, should be made ac- 
cessible in a great library. It is not complete 
without them, ‘They are referred to in the works 
we do admit, and knowledge that some portions 
have been disproved may stir belief that the repre- 
sentation is not complete, and work more evil by 
prevention than would follow provision. On the 
other hand again, the accidental perusal of Ros- 
seau, or Voltaire, or Spinoza, or let us say of more 
recent writers reaching the same goal by other 
paths, may awaken doubts otherwise not enter- 
tained, or confirm those previously latent. 

There is evidently a line that should be drawn 
somewhere. It is difficult to define it precisely. 
The comprehensive principle would seem to be 
that all which is notoriously wrong and injurious 
to morals should be excluded. Beyond that the 
legal doctrine must hold, caveat emptor ; the reader 
must guard his own reading. This will bar out 
all which is likely to injure the unformed and im- 
mature, while it will provide students with what 
they require. This, too, will incite those who 
condemn any doctrine to make their condemna- 
tion more clear and emphatic, and so furnish the 
antidote with the bane. It will not only multiply 
books and libraries directly, but also indirectly. 
It will stimulate thought, its expression and con- 
flict; and it is from this conflict of truth with 
error that the great progress of all the centuries 
has been made, and is to be continued. The 





library must, as every. creditable one now does, 
exclude what is immoral and improper, and likely 
to injure. Then it must fortify reason with know- 
ledge, and provide the truth with such aids that 
every sect and every denomination, and all parties 
and purposes, near or remote, local or national or 
universal, instant and future, will continue to give 
complete endorsement to the educational system 
which, while it is needed by every land and peo- 
ple, is absolutely indispensable to this country, 
and imperative for our needs. 

We ‘have summarily touched the history, char- 
acter, growth, and diffusion of libraries in this 
country ; compared them with foreign; noticed 
some of their rarities, and the beneficences they 
have enjoyed. We have alluded to their effect 
upon individuals and upon the country, and to 
the grand buildings being erected for their cus- 
tody. It isa grand exhibit for so young a people, 
and not only unprecedented in any like term, but 
unexampled in any other land. In his address at 
Birmingham last December, the Dean of West- 
minster said: ‘* The extraordinary munificence 
shown in the multiplication of public libraries for 
general use—which is the chief glory of the mod- 
ern institutions of the United States, as its almost 
total absence is the chief reproach of the metrop- 
olis of London ; the freedom, almost the reckless- 
ness, with which these benefactions are lavished 
beyond the Atlantic, bears upon its face the char- 
acteristic of an older age, reappearing amidst our 
modern civilization like the granite boulder of 
some earlier formation. For the likenesses in our 
English history to John Harvard, to the ‘Ten 
worthy Fathers’ of Yale, to Johns Hopkins and 
Astor, and George Peabody and Peter Cooper, 
we must look to our Wykehams, our Waynfletes, 
our Wolseys at Oxford, and those whose names 
are immortalized in Gray’s splendid ode on the 
benefactors of Cambridge.’’ 

Of that which has this fresh and competent 
praise added to recognized desert it is only neces- 
sary that the gratifying exhibit should have fresh 
cheer. Multiply the libraries. Increase and spread 
the books; books which are books; books which . 
set forth, explain and defend all that pertains 
to the art of right living ; which inform the minds 
of all with absolute truth and stimulate them to 
nobler essays in every direction. Make that in- 


formation universally accessible which makes the 
highest type of man; which cultivates the mora 
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as well as the intellectual being; which enlists 
every citizen as a wise patriot, and beats down 
demagogism by removing its subjects; which in- 
creases the resources of the land by making them 
more available and productive, and approximately 
realizes the classic ideal of the perfect common- 
wealth. So much, a great amount, has been done. 
But much remains. The beginnings must be de- 
fended and enlarged. The public schools must 
be improved. The public press must be improved. 
-The conception of politics must be clarified, and 
its exercise rectified and advanced. The indus- 
tries which are enriching us must be more wisely 
developed and vehemently pressed. 
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naturalized, and science pushed forward ; and in 
the very degree with which this is done will the 
| country increase the rate and amount of its wel- 
| fare. Weare only in the morning of our national 
life—at the very threshold of national being; and 
remembering what Euripides knew, that ‘one 
wise counsel is superior to many hands, whereas 
| ignorance with a crowd is the greater evil,” we 
must for all these ends labor to perfect the libra- 
ries that are so nobly begun, to make them per- 
fect in constitution, comprehensive and common. 
They are the treasuries of the past for present and 
future riches of every sort. 





Art must be | 








CONSIDER. 
By ADELAIDE Stout. 


“©O, Gop! CONSIDER THE JEWEL IN THE Lotus.”’"—From the prayer of the Asiatic Tartars. 





“ THE jewel in the Lotus!” hidden like a gem 
Within this quaint conceit, 
Is a pure thought; is the fair lotus flower, 
On any stream as sweet 
As the most lonely, loveless child, whose birth 
Not even “mother” welcomed to the earth ? 


Lotus, the ooze is black, and lizards hide 
Deep in thy river-bed, 
From source as impure, lo! the lily heart 
Of the child oft is fed. 
Lotus, thy leaf-stalk springeth from dark ooze, 
Yet, thou hast beauty, but a child must lose 


That dewy whiteness that makes beautiful 
The tremulous child-heart. 
O, mystery of life, God’s lilies pure 
May crown the stems that start 
From darkest loam in life’s deep river-bed! 
Consider thou the jewel; be it said, 


Humbly above the poorest child we see, 
It surely must surprise 
“Its angel,” that the jewel in the flower 
Is dim to human eyes, 
When every child-face lifted, softly glows 
With play of light no jewel ever shows. 


The face is half transparent with pure light, 
As lilies always are 
Sun shone upon; pure chalices of hearts 
This grace with lilies share, 
And from within, the softened gleams do show 
Transfiguring the saddest face we know. 


| And is not the soul-casket lotus like, 
The “jewel” shining through 
Just as the sunlight through the lilies’ heart ? 
O, blind are we unto 
The light on tender lips, and in soft eyes; 
“The jewel !’’—God’s own jewel underlies. 


The petals of the lotus! Ours the bitter loss 
If we, indeed, are blind, 

And will not see the jewel that our God 
Hath to our sight refined, 

Softening its lustre ’neath so thin a veil, 

Consider thou the jewel lest its lustre pale. 


Consider thou the jewel! Only God’s dear hand 
Can touch our eyes, shut lid, 
And make its white threads tremble tenderly 
To see God’s jewels hid 
In caskets that the rudest hands have marred. 
O! saddest thing in life, God’s lilies scarred, 


And touched by mildew, blighted every way, 
Tainted by breath and touch, 

Remember thou the jewel, through all earthly scath! 
Christ’s robes gleam bright with such: 

And it were well beside life’s river-brink— 

Aye it were well for every one to think, 


And at the darkest let us keep our trust 
In jewel set apart 
From earthly soiling, Yea, consider thou, 
For it were well, O, heart! 
If jewel, precious in the angels’ eyes 
Thou ne’er hast dimmed, and never doth despise. 
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THE NEW 


By E. 


CHAPTER X. 

NEARLY two months of confinement to the house 
had passed away, and the young minister had so 
far recovered from the effects of his accident that 
he was again seen driving through the streets. 
The time was now near at hand when the question 
of giving him a call was to be taken into considera- 
tion by the officers of the church. It was only a 
few days before the meeting of the session for that 
purpose, on a lovely afternoon in June, that Mr. 
Dashwell said to Mabel: 

‘*Miss Mabel, if you have no other engagement 
for this afternoon, may I not have the pleasure of 
your company for a ride through the country? I 
am sure that the fresh air of such a beautiful day 
must do you good. I fear that my long illness 
has imposed unusual care upon you, and now will 
you not afford me an opportunity to render some 
slight return for the obligation under which your 
Kindness has placed me?”’ 

Mabel had received such invitations from the 
minister before, as had several other of his young 
lady parishioners. She had always accepted them 
with the frankness and cordiality with which they 
had been extended, and had enjoyed the ride 
which followed. On the present occasion the 
unusually pleasant afternoon, and the evident de- 
sire of Mr. Dashweli to afford her pleasure, induced 
her to assent heartily and with some exhilaration 
to the proposition. 

At the appointed time, four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the handsome horse and buggy left the par- 
sonage door, Mr. Dashwell holding the reins, with 
Mabel by his side. The stylish turnout did not 
fail to attract attention; for the minister’s acci- 
dent had been well known and variously com- 
mented upon by the different classes in Hampton. 
The ‘sporting parson’’ had the sympathy of the 
sporting fraternity generally; for among them 
there was an impression that he had been unfairly 
treated by Sam, the jockey ; and the comments of 
the corner loungers therefore upon the ‘‘ fast young 
minister,’’ the ‘‘two-thirty nag,’’ and the ‘old 
dominie’s daughter’ were generally of a favorable 
character. Ladies of the congregation who chanced 
to meet them wondered whether there might not 
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soon be an engagement between the couple who 
seemed so pleasantly associated; and the many 
‘*pros’’ and the few ‘‘cons’’ of such an exceed- 
ingly appropriate and desirable an event, as it 
appeared to most of them, were duly discussed 
and weighed, As they passed the imposing resi- 
dence of Elder Pinch, Maria and her intimate 
friend, Miss Jenny Abel, happened to be sitting 
at the open window. The two young ladies 
nodded to Mabel and bowed with gracious smiles 
to her companion, who dropped his rein as he 
raised his hat with great gallantry. We will 
allow Mr. Dashwell and Mabel to drive on fora 
short distance, while we enter the Pinch mansion 
to listen to a little conversation between the two 
ladies. 

‘«¢Jenny,”’ said Miss Pinch, when the back of 
Mr. Daskwell’s buggy had disappeared from view, 
*‘what do you think that means?’’ Of course the 
‘*that’’ of Miss Pinch had reference to the couple 
who had just passed out of sight. 

‘Perhaps Mabel really thinks Mr. Dashwell 
means something by such invitations; but I sup- 
pose he can’t help himself, poor man; he must be 
polite to her, you know. It wouldn’t do not to 
show her any attention; but we know where he is 
really in earnest, don’t we?’’ and Miss Abel looked 
at her friend as if that young lady could not have 
any possible doubt upon that question. 

Miss Pinch blushed slightly, as she said : 

‘* Now, Jenny, you are too complimentary ; you 
are, indeed. To be sure Mr. Dashwell has always 
been very polite and confiding in his manner, but 
you know that he has never said anything directly.” 

‘“* Now, Maria,’’ said her confidante, ‘‘ you know 
that it is not necessary ; actions often speak louder 
than words. I am sure, no matter how much Mabel 
may try, and how good her opportunities may be, 
she can never succeed unless you wish her to 
do so.”’ 

“Thank you, Jenny ; but I am sure your friend- 
ship makes you too partial to myself,’’ said Miss 
Pinch, highly gratified, nevertheless, with the en- 
couraging views of her companion. 

Meanwhile the excursionists had left the village 
and taken the road leading over the hills, which 
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fourm a ridge through the centre of the island. At 
times they would ascend elevations from which 
for many miles the country, dotted with farm- 
houses and hamlets, could be seen spreading out 
on either side; then they would descend through 
wooded valleys fragrant with the odor of wild 
flowers and the fresh foliage and vegetation of 
June. The air was soft and delicious, the rays of 
the sun not oppressive. Mr. Dashwell seemed 
cheerful, sociable, and anxious to please, and 
Mabel felt that nothing more was needed to make 
the afternoon one of unalloyed pleasure. 

If Mabel, however, had overheard the remarks 
Miss Abel had just made to Miss Pinch, the in- 
justice of the implication contained in them might 
have seriously marred the happiness of the ride; 
for in truth she had never felt and certainly she 
had never sought an intimate acquaintance with 
the minister, although now for nearly a year he 
had been a member of the household at the par- 
sonage. As his hostess, an office imposed upon 
her by the session of the church without her pre- 
vious knowledge or consent, she had felt it her 
duty to render the peculiar position of the minis- 
ter as pleasant as possible. During his illness 
especially, she, with all maidenly modesty, it is 
true, but with entire freedom from any prudish 
affectation of reserve, had sought to relieve the 
monotony of the period by such simple methods 
of entertainment and diversion as might suggest 
themselves to hermind. At his request she wouid 
play for him his favorite airs upon the piano, 
would read to him extracts which were of interest, 
and would occasionally attempt to beat him at a 
game of backgammon or chess, generally with but 
poor success, as her opponent was a skillful player. 
So entirely conscious was she of only a simple de- 
sire to do her duty to her father’s guest, that with 
entire freedom she rendered those little attentions 
which others in her situation, more self-conscious, 
might have hesitated to do, lest a wrong construc- 
tion should be placed upon their motives. 

Nor did Mr. Dashwell misinterpret the native 
politeness of Mabel. Flattered as he had been by 
the pointed attentions of certain young ladies of 
his congregation, with a high estimate of his own 
ability to please the fair sex, he nevertheless had 
acuteness enough to observe that Mabel’s frank 
cordiality of manner and her desire to please 
arose from no intention on her part to gain a 
place in his affections. Neither had he been able 





to discover any evidence that he had found any 
place in hers. 

The question of his ability to do so if he should 
attempt it, it must be confessed was one which 
during his two months’ illness he had often de- 
bated in his mind. It became a new doctrine of 
election which sadly puzzled his ministerial intel- 
lect. As he studied the movements of Mabel and 
compared her action toward others of his own 
sex with her conduct toward himself, as he no- 
ticed her simplicity, frankness, and geniality of 
manner toward others as well as himself, he be- 
came possessed of a desire to obtain from her 
some evidence that he held a peculiar place in 
her estimation, but he had entirely failed. Very 
likely his motive in doing so, at first at least, was 
one of wounded pride, of a desire to succeed, that 
he might not carry with him the consciousness of 
defeat.. This very want of success in winning the 
prize helped to impress him with tke conviction 
that it was one well worth striving for. Had he 
succeeded easily, it is not unlikely that his ambi- 
tion would then have been fully gratified, and 
that Mabel would have taken, in his estimation, 
simply a place in the list of his supposed admirers, 
and perhaps would have been finally forgotten. 
Not that he was at all unconscious of the fascina- 
tions of Mabel, or uninfluenced by her accom- 
plishments and beauty of disposition, mind, and 
person. But as yet Mr. Dashwell had not thought 
it prudent to allow his affections to rest seriously 
upon any of the fair ones around him, upon whom 
he did not hesitate to lavish his smiles. For he 
was ambitious. As in the church, so in love, 
success with him meant temporal prosperity, and 
temporal prosperity meant wealth. During the 
eight weeks he was lying upon his couch in the 
parsonage unable to move, his imagination would 
often picture to him his possible future. At times 
in his day-dreams he would see by his side the 
graceful form of Mabel in a cosy parsonage filled 
with the comforts, if not the luxuries, of life. The 
living vision charmed him, but alas! for the hum- 
ble surroundings, at other times he would see 
rising before him an elegant mansion furnished 
with all that taste could suggest and wealth could 
procure, of which he was the master, and the mis- 
tress was—Miss Pinch. ‘The vision was not yet 
satisfactory. How complete, thought he, would 
be the picture, could only the elegant mansion 
remain intact, and Mabel enter as its mistress. 
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As the young minister rode along that summer ‘turned in the direction of home. 


afternoon with Mabel by his side, her lovely face | 
more radiant than usual from the exhilaration of | 


the day and the ride, the selfish in his disposition | the sun were hardly able to penetrate. 


seemed to be on the wane, while the generous im- | 


pulses and natural affection became in the ascen- 
dant. In spite of his friend Joe’s solemn warnings 
and his own prudent resolves ‘‘never to throw 
himself away,’’ the elegant mansion and the smil- | 
ing Miss Pinch did begin to fade from his mental | 


They were 
passing through an extensive forest of oak, chest- 
nut, and hickory, which the now slanting rays of | 
For a few 
minutes the minister had been entirely silent, and 


_ seemed to be intent upon the experiment of whisk- 
| ing off with his whip the daisy heads which were 


vision, and in their stead came the cosy cottage | 


with Mabel as the presiding angel. The picture 


became so vivid and beautiful that the minister | is intelligent and accomplished also. 


could not resist the charm, and he resolved that 
the afternoon’s ride should not end until he had 
learned whether it might not be possible to make 
the picture a reality. 

And yet Mr. Dashwell, skillful strategist that 
he was, had no intention on the present occasion 
of accomplishing more than by careful reconnoit- 
ering to make himself acquainted with the ap- 
proaches to Mabel’s heart, so that at some future 
season he might demand its surrender, if he should 
feel disposed to doso. This he thought he might 
feel inclined to do after further consultation with 
his friend Joe, and after obtaining from him a 
release from all promises never to entangle him- 
self in an unprofitable alliance. If in fact he 
should finally be obliged to yield to the fascina- 
tions of the minister’s daughter, he resolved that 
it should be done with his eyes and the eyes of 
his friend Joe widely open, and only after he had 
deliberately consecrated and thoroughly recon- 
ciled himself to the sacrifice. Least of all did he 
propose to unfold to Mabel his own intentions 
until he should fully inform himself of the state 
of her affections. 

While these thoughts were passing through the 
mind of the young clergyman he was chatting 
with Mabel upon the beauties of the day, the 
superlative qualities of his handsome horse, the 
quaint architecture of some of the antiquated resi- 
dences past which they were riding, and the dif- 
ferent objects of interest along the road. Mabel 
thought him even more than usually vivacious and 
talkative, although she did at times notice periods 
of apparent abstraction and meditation. These 
intervals of silence she imagined perhaps might be | 
filled with thoughts of his church work or of his | 





within reach by the side of the road. 

‘* How pretty Miss Pinch appeared at the win- 
dow this afternoon as we passed !’’ said Mr. Dash- 
well. ‘Is she not a handsome girl ?”’ 

‘* She is indeed a beautiful young lady, and she 
I shall not 
be disclosing any secrets if I should say moreover 
that she is one of your most enthusiastic admi- 
rers,’’ answered Mabel. 

‘* A young lady with her powers of fascination 
could hardly fail to be without admirers of her 
own. Allow me to ask if among them all there is 
no one in whom she is particularly interested ?”' 
asked the minister, with an appearance of deep 
interest in the answer, for he ceased snapping off 
daisy heads, and looked intently at Mabel. 

‘*A young lady with such attractions as Miss 
Pinch possesses cannot lack for admirers, as you 
have observed,”’ said Mabel. ‘‘ But I have never 
heard that among them all there is any one upon 
whom she has bestowed her affections. Perhaps 
Miss Pinch might not consider me presuming if I 
should say to you, Mr. Dashwell, that the avenues 
to her heart are still open,’’ said Mabel, turning 
to the clergyman with a smile. 

‘Thank you; thank you kindly for the infor- 
mation,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, with much apparent 
earnestness. 

‘Since you appear to take some interest in the 
matter, perhaps I may not be going too far, and 
perhaps Miss Pinch might excuse me if I should 
venture to express the opinion that to no one 
would the heart of Miss Pinch be more accessible 
than to her friend who is so soon to become her 
pastor,’’ continued Mabel. 

‘*Indeed ! can it be possible? Thank you once 
more,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, as a daisy head sud- 
denly disappeared before a stroke of his whip. 
‘*Very unsuspecting and unsophisticated, and 
entirely indifferent, or otherwise very deep, and 
I can hardly tell which. Oh, if Joe were only 
here to give an opinion,’’ thought Mr. Dashwell, 


approaching call now so near at hand. Thus had | as he felt that his first strategical movement had 
they ridden many miles, and the horse’s head was | failed ; for no flush nor frown had shown itself 
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upon Mabel’s placid face at his pretended exhibi- 
tion of tenderness for Miss Pinch; indeed, she 
rather seemed to encourage such a sentiment on 
his part. The thought that she could do so with 
entire sincerity made the minister nervous and un- 
comfortable. He resolved upon an immediate 
change of base, hoping that an advance from an 
entirely different direction might find his fair 
enemy unprepared. 

‘* Miss Mabel,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, in a more 
serious tone than was usual for him, ‘‘ the time is 
very near at hand when the question of my future 
connection with your father’s church must be de- 
cided.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know it,’’ answered Mabel, as her face 
assumed a graver expression than it had worn dur- 
ing the ride. ‘I had, however, almost forgotten 
the circumstance in the pleasure of the drive this 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*It has been a question to which I have given 
much thought whether to accept a call or not. I 
had nearly concluded to do so; but there is one 
thing in connection with the matter which gives 
me pain. It is my unwillingness to supersede 
your venerable father.’’ 

‘*Mr. Dashwell,’’ said Mabel, ‘the feeling 
which you now express toward my dear father is 
considerate and kind ; I appreciate it fully as such, 
and I know my father will also. I need not at- 
tempt to conceal from you the fact that the idea 
ef giving up the charge of the people whom he 
has served so long and loves so much is a most 
painful one to my father as it is to myself. We 
had hoped such a change might not occur for 
some time to come; but we know that it must 
take place sooner or later, and perhaps we should 
not attempt to be the judges as to the proper time. 
sut if it should be the wish of the people here that 
father should now have a successor, let me assure 
you that our sorrow at the separation from the 
church will not lead to any unkindly feeling to- 
ward that successor. I hope that you have per- 
ceived, during the year you have been with us, 
that this has been the fact both as regards father 
and myself.’’ 

During these remarks Mr. Dashwell had for- 
gotten the daisy heads, and had dropped the whip 
in its receptacle at the dashboard. The elegant 
mansion and Miss Pinch were slowly fading, while 
a stereoscopic view of the cosy parsonage, with 
Mabel as its guardian, was forming upon his men- 











tal retina. ‘‘Kind feelings toward her father’s 
successor would not be natural unless that succes- 
sor were well calculated to inspire such a senti- 
ment. Let’s see how she will relish the idea of a 
permanent separation from such a successor,’’ 
thought the minister. 

‘* Miss Mabel,’’ said he, turning his eyes to her 
face, and watching the expression as he spoke, 
‘*T shall not, for the present at least, consent to 
become a successor of your father.’’ 

The color mounted to Mabel’s cheeks, and a glow 
of apparent pleasure overspread her face; a look 
of disappointment shaded» Mr. Dashwell’s. Her 
first thought had been, then father will still preach 
as usual. His thought was, she cares nothing for 
my absence. But quickly the red disappeared from 
Mabel’s countenance, and a sad look succeeded 
the original smile. ‘he true interpretation of 
this was that the thought occurred to her that 
her father could never consent to remain with an 
unwilling congregation simply because his sucessor 
was unwilling to serve in his place. Mr. Dashwell 
flattered himself that he might find the meaning of 
her sadness in the thought that his refusal of a call 
involved their separation, and his look of disap- 
pointment was gone, while the cosy parsonage 
again stood out brightly upon the camera, He 
grasped his whip and relieved the exhilaration 
which the idea had produced by skillfully behead- 
ing with the snapper a huge dandelion which lifted 
its downy crest by the side of the road. 

A feeling of wonder next took possession of 
Mabel’s mind ; when she had for a moment con- 
sidered the sudden announcement made by Mr. 
Dashwell, she replied : 

“ Your remark is certainly a surprise to me. It had 
been my impression, and I think it is that of most of 
the congregation, that you would accept a call to 
our church ;’’ and she waited a moment as if for 
some further explanation from her companion. 
He, however, skiliful general that he was, had 
thrown it out as a bombshell, merely to draw the 
fire of the enemy; therefore he prudently kept 
silence. Mabel continued, ‘If you are influenced 
to refuse a call simply from an unwillingness to 
supersede my father, when all other reasons would 
induce you to accept it, are you not making a mis- 
take in so doing? For you should remember that 
if the congregation have really decided upon a 
change, it will probably be made even though you 
should refuse to accept. Besides, I hardly think 
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that father, much as he loves his senate whe pas- 
torate, would be willing to remain simply because 
a successor has refused to come only from a feel- 
ing of sympathy for him. If therefore you are the | 
choice of the people, why should you not succeed | 
my father rather than another ?”’ 

The cosy parsonage was standing out in bold | 
relief. ‘‘ A little more reconnoitering, and I may | 
venture upon a direct attack,’’ thought Mr. Dash- 
well. ‘I might consent to become a colleague of: 
your father, but not his successor,’’ said he. 

Mabel hesitated a while before answering. 

‘*T have no authority to speak for my father in 
this matter. I think I may say, however, that if | 
your kind feelings toward him lead you to make 
this proposition, he will not fail to appreciate your | 
motives. 
as a colleague, when the people desire a successor, 
I should think doubtful.”’ 

The vision of the cosy parsonage had grown no 
more distinct from the last answer of Mabel. The 
minister determined by a bold push to make the 
structure a reality. He was annoyed, however, at 
his want of success in probing the heart of an un- 
sophisticated girl without first disclosing the secrets | 
of his own. In his perplexity he would have given 
much for a few words of counsel and comfort from 
his friend Joe. The very frankness of Mabel, and 
her evident freedom from any suspicion of his de- 
sign, made him nervous. 

Again he was aiming at the daisy heads, too 
intent upon this occupation to longer study the 








face of his companion and observe the effect of | 


the remark he was about to make. 

‘* Miss Mabel,’’ said he at last, with a strange 
tone of voice, ‘‘ your father may refusé me as a 
colleague ; but permit me to ask may I not look 
for one in another quarter ?’’ 

Had Mr. Dashwell been watching Mabel’s 
countenance instead of the daisies, he would have 
discovered there nothing to brighten the picture 
of the cosy parsonage. He was conscious that his 
proposition was made in an awkward, almost in a 
cowardly, form. He had concealed as under a 
metaphor a proposal which he had hardly the 
courage to express in plain terms, and he was im- 
posing upon his companion the necessity of an- 








Whether he would be willing to remain | 








nui. as no further explanation was offered, 
Mabel answered: 

‘‘T hardly understand you, Mr. Dashwell. I 
thought that your design in proposing my father 
_as a colleague was solely to gratify him. Beyond 
| accomplishing this I supposed you had no desire 
_ hor necessity for a colleague.”’ 

**I observe you do not yet understand me,” 
said Mr. Dashwell, with a reddened face, still 
_ searching carefully for daisies far over on his side 
| of the road. 

‘* Will you not explain ?’’ said Mabel, now with 
positive wonder. 

The red disappeared, and a chalky whiteness 
overspread his face as now, with a desperate re- 
solve, he turned his eyes directly upon Mabel’s. 

‘¢ The question I asked you,’’ said he, ‘‘ was 
awkwardly perhaps, and certainly not plainly ex- 
| pressed. It was an abrupt one, and probably will 
| seem so to you when you understand its meaning ; 
_but it is a serious, sincere, and earnest request 
_which I now make to you. It is this, my dear 

Miss Mabel, that I may obtain your consent to 
| yourself becoming my partner or colleague for 
life.’” 

The minister’s cosy parsonage vanished like the 
mirage of the desert, and he saw it no more. He 
saw instead before him a living, beautiful, pale face, 
as if chiseled from marble, the lips compressed, 
the eyes, always before mild, often laughing, now 
| brilliant and almost stern with wonder and pity. 
| Never before had it appeared to him so fascina- 

ting, perhaps for the reason that he saw in it no 
hope for himself. 

‘¢Mr. Dashwell,’’ said Mabel, when she had re- 
covered the power of speech, ‘‘ I now fully under- 
stand your proposal ; but until the present moment, 
believe me, I never suspected that you had, or in- 
deed would be likely to have any intention of 
making such a proposition. Will you not allow 
me now to say, with the utmost kind feeling and 
sincere friendship, that I truly regret that it has 
ever been made ?”’ 

The beautiful being by his side, against whose 
fascinations his friend, Joe, had solemnly warned 
him to be on his guard, to whom, even an hour 
before, he had been hesitating to express his senti- 





swering, with the risk of misunderstanding his 
meaning. Such a misunderstanding in fact oc- 
curred. With entire innocerce of a suspicion of 


his meaning, with some surprise, it is true, at his | most desirable prize perhaps hopelessly beyond his 


ments, lest-thereby he might become entangled in 
an unprofitable alliance, from which he might de- 


| sire finally to withdraw, now appeared to him a 
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reach. Notwithstanding Mabel’s friendly expres- 
sions and evident kind feeling toward him, the 
supposed ignominy and disgrace of defeat made 
him more than ever determined if possible to win. 
Strategy had failed even to protect himself, and 
was now useless. He felt that if Mabel’s heart 
was to be captured at all, it must be taken by 
storm. , 

‘¢ Mabel,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, with white lips, 
and with an earnestness of manner in striking con- 
trast with the frivoiity which often characterized 
him, ‘‘my proposal was plainly unexpected by 
you; but will you not give me credit for sincerity ?” 

“I do not doubt its sincerity, and I am not in- 
sensible of the honor you propose for me,”’ said 
Mabel; ‘‘ but let us both try to forget that it has 
ever been made, and let not what has occurred 
interrupt for the future the friendship which has so 
long existed between us.”’ 

Mr. Dashwell now determined to make his last 
desperate stroke, and he could not avoid a feeling 
of contempt for himself as he did so. 

‘«Miss Mabel,’’ said he, ‘do you fully consider 
the effect of your determination upon your father’s 
prospects in the church? I need not tell you how 
it can affect them.”’ 

For the first time in his recollection Mr. Dash- 
well saw a flash of anger mingled with scorn over- 
spread the countenance of Mabel. 

‘* Could you accept the hand of one who would 
yield it without her heart, led only by such a con- 
sideration as you have offered ?”’ she answered. 

There was silence for a time. Mr. Dashwell 
was the first to speak. 

“‘ May I ask you one question ?”’ 

Mabel nodded. 

‘« Have your affections already been engaged by 
another ?” 

‘¢ Although I may not feel it my duty to answer 
that question, yet I will do so in the hope it may 
give you satisfaction for the disappointment I have 
unwillingly caused you. I answer that toa cer- 
tain extent they have.”’ 

“ One question more I would like to ask,’’ said 
Mr. Dashwell, with a reddened face. ‘* May I re- 
quest you never to reveal to any one the occur- 
rences of this drive ?’’ 

‘¢ Such a request was unnecessary. You may be 
assured I never will.’’ 

The minister touched his horse with his whip, 


and in silence the remaining mile of the ride was | its disgrace and humiliation he saw might yet 


quickly passed. As the shades of evening were 
| falling, Mabel bade ‘‘ Good-night’’ at the parson- 
age gate to Mr. Dashwell, who gallantly raised his 
hat with his old time flourish, while she ascended 
the steps of the porch with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 

For some reason the young minister did not 
find it easy to sleep on the night following the 
drive with Mabel. It was not so much the keen- 
ness of disappointment which disturbed his slum- 
bers as the consciousness of defeat. Master of 
amatory strategy as he felt himself to be, he had 
been outgeneraled by an unsophisticated girl with- 
out any effort, and almost without consciousness 
on her part. In his very first engagement he had 
met his Waterloo. He did not admit that he 
particularly cared for, or would miss the prize for 
which he had striven, and which he had failed to 
win, for he knew of another in some respects more 
desirable, which he thought he could easily secure ; 
but he felt that he had been wounded where he 
| considered himself invulnerable. His vanity had 
| received not a death-blow, to be sure, but a severe 
shock, and was suffering from collapse, as he 
turned from side to side of his usually comfortable 
bed. The bright light of the full moon filled his 
room. He arose and closed the blinds, but dark- 
ness and light were alike to him; he could not 
sleep. The music of a solitary mosquito disturbed 
him, and, he tried to believe, contributed mate- 
rially to his wakefulness. He heard the strokes of 
the bell from the tower of the old First Presby- 
terian until three o’clock had been sounded. 
Then he arose, lighted his cigar, opened the 
blinds, and seating himself in the moonlight he 
_smoked and meditated until the light of the Sab- 
bath morning was dawning in the east. As he 
did so, a consciousness of his great mistake was 
made clear to his mind. It was his neglect to 
heed the warning of his friend Joe ‘‘never to 
throw himself away.’’ He had yielded too much 
to a sudden impulse, to a temporary fancy, had 
| allowed the transitory fascinations of the beautiful 
| face of Mabel to outweigh the more permanent 
| and substantial charms of Miss Pinch. He had 
| played the part of the love-sick hero of a romance 
| rather than of the prudent man of the world. He 
| resolved that the lesson taught him by his unfor- 


| tunate experignce should not be in vain. Even 
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prove to him a blessing sent in disguise, should 
he suitably improve the occasion. In the dim 
light of that quiet Sabbath morning, as the incense 
from his fragrant cigar gracefully ascended to the 
ceiling he determined to so improve it by at once 
offering to Miss Pinch the hand and heart which 
Mabel had spurned. He next decided upon his 
plans for the future. They were somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the day before. He resolved 
at the end of his year as stated supply to leave the 
church of Hampton. Several motives would in- 
duce him to take this step. He believed that his 
talents would soon open for him a wider field of 
usefulness in a larger church. He felt that the 
primitive orthodox views of the congregation he 
now represented did not fully coincide with his 
more modern ideas of church progress and exten- 
sion. There was another thought also which pre- 
sented itself to his mind, but which he did not 
admit influenced his decision. It was that the 
presence of Mabel, his constant liability to meet 
her, as would be the case if he remained at 
Hampton, would be a perpetual reminder of the 
first great failure of his life. Not that he feared 
that the secret which now belonged only to him- 
self and to her might become public property ; he 
had too much confidence in her integrity and 
sense of propriety for such a supposition ; but he 
knew nevertheless that her presence, little as she 
desired that it would do so, would render one of 
his sensitive temperament uncomfortable. The 
clock struck four, the light of day was showing 
itself in the east when the minister threw himself 
once more upon his bed and slept till the sunlight 
was streaming in at the window. 

When he appeared as usual at the breakfast- 
table, dusky semicircles under the eyes were the 
only indication that his rest had not been entirely 
undisturbed through’ the night. Nothing in his 
manner toward Mabel showed that he had the 
slightest consciousness or recollection of the oc- 
currences of the day before. He was as cordial, 
polite, affable, and effusive as ever. He talked 
glibly with the old doctor of the pleasures of the 
drive and of the beauties of the country through 
which they had passed. Dr. Woodbridge was 
pleased to hear of that which he supposed must 
have afforded much pleasure to his daughter, but 
she took no part in the conversation. 

‘‘Why, Mabel,” said he, ‘‘ you have entirely 
forgotten to tell me anything about your excur- 
sion yesterday,” 








‘¢ The day was a beautiful one, father,’’ she an- 
swered, and then became silent as the blood . 
mounted to her cheeks. 

The old minister was puzzled, while the young 
one adroitly turned the conversation to another 
topic. 

At the church that day Mr. Dashwell entered 
the pulpit for the first time since his accident. 
At the close of the service he met his friend Do- 
more, and requested him to call in the afternoon 
at his study. 

Elder Domore called, as he had been invited. 
He found the minister lying upon his back ona 
lounge smoking a long pipe, whose stem and bowl 
were contrived to accommodate one in a recum- 
bent position. 

‘*¢Domore,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to tell you which will take you by surprise. 
I have made up my mind to leave the church here 
at the end of the year,’’ and he turned to notice 
the effect of the announcement upon his friend. 

Elder Domore seemed somewhat grave, to be 
sure, but not particularly surprised. He hesitated 
a moment, and was commencing to answer. 

‘¢ Yes, I know about the affair. I intended to 
have’’— . 

‘‘You know it; the deuce you do!’’ said the 
Rev. Mr. Dashwell, using his most pungent ex- 
pletive, and starting up from the lounge in aston- 
ishment. ‘*‘ How should you know it? I have 
only known it myself for a few hours. What have 
you heard? Has Miss Mabel’’— and the minister 
cut the sentence short abruptly, for he knew that 
it was impossible that Elder Domore could have 
learned anything of the occurrence of the previous 
afternoon, which he was conscious really led him- 
self to the determination he had made. 

‘*T did not learn the fact from Miss Mabel or 
her father. Indeed, I did not know that they, or 
even that you yourself, had yet heard of it. I was 
expecting to be obliged to make the announce- 
ment to you. In fact I have only known it my- 
self since last night,’’ said Elder Domore. 

‘¢Now, Domore, your talk is all a riddle to 
me,’’ said the minister; ‘‘I do not understand 
you at all. When I spoke of leaving, it was of 
my own voluntary determination to go, only just 
made. Now, won’t you please explain what you 
know or have heard about the matter ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, Mr. Dashwell, I see that I must 
tell you, after all. What I was expecting to say 


to you is this: that the session, in spite of all I 
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can do, have saitealy become quite tae. | 

Pinch has joined the enemy, and at an informal 
meeting last night, it was about concluded that | 
you should not receive any further invitation to | 
remain when your year is up. I suppose Went- | 
worth is at the bottom of it all; but he seems to 
have securely hooked Pinch, wd with him of 
course go Abel and the rest, and our jig is up.’’ 

As Mr. Dashwell was gaining this new informa- 
tion from his friend, he had dropped his pipe, 
risen from the lounge, and was walking nervously 
about the room. Although he had just before an- 
nounced his determination to leave, it had formed 
no part of the programme that he should go in- 
voluntarily. A spirit of opposition was aroused 
at once, and he determined, if possible, that such 
should not be the case. 

‘‘Domore,’’ said he, ‘* what you tell me takes 
me completely by surprise; I knew and suspected | 
nothing of the kind. I proposed when I left the 
church to go of my own accord, and I tell you I | 
do not now propose to be kicked out if I can help 
it. I understand you to say that this affair, after | 
all, depends upon the determination of old Pinch?” | 

‘¢T think Pinch could turn the scale if he chose,” | 
said Elder Domore. 

The minister walked the floor for a few minutes | 
in silence, appearing to be studying the figures in 
the carpet, and nervously pulled and twirled his | 
long mustache, as if extracting ideas by the pro- 
cess. Suddenly he came to a halt, and said to 
the elder: | 

‘*See here, Domore, please keep quiet on this 
subject, and say nothing of what I told you about | 
my own intentions. Just leave the Pinch matter | 
tome. If he can control the session, I think I 
know how I can control him long enough for my | | 
purpose at all events. I know of a trump card I | 
can play so far as he is concerned. I can’t tell | 
you what it is just now, Domore; but I think I 
can convert the old sinner.”’ 

It may be proper to state that the trump card on | 
which Mr. Dashwell relied was an immediate pro- 
posal to Miss Pinch. Notwithstanding his recent | 
failure in an experience of this kind, he felt sure 
of success in his present undertaking, unless Miss | 
Pinch was more of a coquette than he thought 
probable. A present engagement he believed | 
would be all that would be necessary to secure 
the support of Elder Pinch in the session. His 
future course might be determined, he thought, | 
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. circumstances. If the affair should become 
too distasteful, or if he should find upon further 
_ inquiry that it would not be so profitable pecuni- 
| arily as it now seemed, he knew some pretext 
could easily be found foy letting the matter drop. 
He thought, however, that the proposed step 
should be taken at once; for Pinch should be 
convinced that his intentions toward his daughter 
were sincere and in earnest, or as the idea oc- 
curred to his mind, ‘‘ that he meant business,’’ 
before the regular meeting of the session, when 
the question of a call would be officially acted 
upon. 

‘‘Domore,’’ said he, with a more cheerful coun- 
tenance than he had worn since the conversation 
commenced, *‘I mean to get that call, for my 
reputation is at stake with the church; but when I 
| get it I mean to reject it peremptorily. It would 
never do for a young fellow like myself to be 
black-balled at the very beginning of his ministry. 
When I am sure that this will not happen, see if 


| I don’t give your old church the cold shoulder. 


Of course you wont mention that now, but help 
me all you can in the session. I’ll manage Pinch, 
trust me for that;’’ and the minister struck a 


| match, and relighting his pipe, which had gone 


out, threw himself on the lounge once more. 

‘But, now, Dashwell,’’ said Elder Domore, 
‘¢why need you leave the church at all if you can 
| bring Pinch around, as you think you will, and 
secure a call? In such a case wouldn’t you think 
the indications of Providence rather in favor of 
your remaining ?”” 

The minister slightly shrugged his shoulders, as 
if he thought the elder was using a cant phrase 
which would do very well in the session-room, 
but was entirely unnecessary between two old 
cronies like themselves, who understood each 
other’s motives thoroughly. 

‘*Domore, I tell you plainly that the indica- 
tions of the particular kind of Providence that I 


| have been meeting in the last forty-eight hours are 
| very distinctly that I should vamose the rancho 


as soon as I can do it creditably to myself. Of 


| course I am sorry to leave you, old fellow, and all 


that; but I am going, if for no other reason, be- 


_cause I have been in such danger of being sent 


away. I have one or two other private reasons of 
my own, but please don’t ask me what they are 
now. Believe me, they are good enough to satisfy 
me. When the time comes for you to announce 
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a reason, you may say about what you like; that 
the air is too strong, or that I am getting the 
minister’s sore throat; that’s in fashion, I believe. 
Now, here’s my text, ‘I shall go, and I don’t 
mean to be kicked out.’ I will hatch up a sermon 
to fit it when the occasion calls for one. But 
now really, Domore, what reason does old Pinch 
give for going back on me in this style ?”’ 

' «© Well,’’ said Elder Domore, ‘‘ you know the 
old man is always looking out for the dollars and 
cents, as I told you when you came here. He 
wants the pews filled up with those who will pay. 
Now he says, for one thing, that those who come 
to hear your style of preaching don’t seem to take 
pews, or if they take them they don’t pay for 
them. Besides, you know, he sticks to the old- 
fashioned ideas about the sacredness of the minis- 
terial profession, and he didn’t seem to think it 
just the thing that you should get your leg broken 
on a race-course,”’ 

‘No, I suppose not. Still the old fool knows 
very well that I was not at all anxious to have 
that accident happen. I would be perfectly will- 
ing that Pinch should have had all the pleasure I 
experienced from that race, instead of myself; 
and the consequences, too, for that matter. I 
wouldn’t have been jealous,’’ said Mr. Dashwell. 

‘‘Then, too,’’ continued the elder, ‘ Pinch 
seems lately to have adopted the views of Went- 
worth about ‘sensationalism in the pulpit,’ as it 
is called here. They say that the congregation 
may relish that sort of food occasionally, but 
would not like to adopt it asa permanent diet; 
and they are inclined to go back to the dry husks 
of the old doctor, for atime at least. So I sup- 
pose if you should leave we shall have him in the 
pulpit for a few years longer, unless a kind Provi- 
dence should remove him earlier. By the way, 
that reminds me ; have you heard the latest gossip 
in the congregation concerning the old doctor’s 
daughter and yourself?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, blushing from his 
cravat to the roots of his hair and the circumfer- 
ence of his ears; but turning with an appearance 
of great interest to his friend. ‘*What’s out 
now ?”’ 

‘Why, perhaps you may never have heard of 
them, but there have been rumors before of an 





| mansion. 
engagement between yourself and Miss Mabel, 


The minister appeared so much confused that 
Domore was at first inclined to believe that there 
might really be some foundation for the report he 
had heard. 

‘*Now, then, Domore, you don’t pretend to 
believe every rumor of that kind you may hear in 
this congregation, do you?’’ said Mr. Dashwell, 
recovering his self-possession, and appearing quit 
at ease again. ‘That report is not true; not 
much. You see that I am so situated here that I 
have to show the old doctor’s daughter a little 
attention occasionally; that’s all. By the way, I 
think I can guess what gave rise to the positive 
report you heard this morning. You know that 
when I exercise my horse I occasionally take one 
of the girls along with me for company. Well, 
yesterday I took Miss Mabel, and I suppose it was 
noticed by some of the gossips of the congrega- 
tion; but it didn’t result in an engagement, not 
exactly,’’ and the minister took a long whiff from 
his pipe, and then skillfully emitted from his 
mouth one after the other a number of circles of 
smoke, which rose gracefully to the ceiling. 
‘*No; Domore, when that engagement occurs I 
will make the announcement to you myself,’’ said 
he, with a slight wink of the eye nearest to his 
friend. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As Mabel was sitting at the front window of 
the parsonage on the afternoon of Monday, the 
second day after her conversation and her drive 
with Mr. Dashwell, she saw that gentleman once 
more driving his gay horse through the street. In 
the phzeton at the minister’s side sat Miss Pinch. 
As the establishment passed the parsonage, Miss 
Pinch bowed With a gracious and somewhat tri- 
umphant smile to Mabel, while her companion 
lifted his hat with his usual flourish. They passed 
the house, turned, and repassed, and disappeared 


from view far down the main road leading out 
into the country. 


It was about eight o’clock in the evening of the 
same day that Miss Pinch was sitting in her own 
room at the open bay window. The bright light 
of the moon was quivering through the boughs of 
the tall elms which stood in front of the Pinch 
It covered with silver the aristocratic 
front, it fell upon the upturned face of the young 


and to-day I heard it spoken of as a positive fact,” | heiress, and gave to her usually florid and hcealth- 


said Elder Domore. 
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ful countenance quite the appearance of chiseled 
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marble. Her face was resting upon her hand, her 
elbow was supported by the wide window-sill. 
She was gazing upward toward the moon and the 
stars in its immediate vicinity, and appeared to be 
engaged in profound medijtation. One accus- 
tomed to study her countenance would infer that 
the subject of her thoughts was rather pleasant 
than sorrowful. She was awaiting the answer to 
a note which she had despatched to her friend, 
Miss Abel, as follows: 

**My DearEsT JENNY: 

‘Please come over to-night. I would come 
and see you, but I amsotired. I have so much 
to tell you. Docome. Your loving 

“*Maria.”’ 

There was a ring of the door bell, and pre- 
sently a servant ascended the stairs, knocked at 
the door, and handed Miss Pinch a note. She 
urned on the gas, opened the delicately-scented 
paper, and read the answer to her message. It 
was: 

‘* DEAREST MarIA: 

‘‘IT will come immediately. As ever, your 
loving Jenny.” 

Miss Pinch had just darkened the room and 
seated herself in the old position in the moonlight, 
when the bell rang again, and shortly after Miss 
Abel entered the room. She found her friend so 
absorbed in thought that for a few moments her 
own entrance seemed not to have been perceived. 
She had even approached, and was standing by 
the side of Miss Pinch, when suddenly that young 
lady seemed to descend to earth from her ethereal 
wanderings, and to recognize her visitor. 

‘‘Oh, my dear Jenny,’’ said she, rising, putting 
her arms around the neck of her friend, and giving 
her a hearty kiss; ‘‘now, do come and sit by me 
in the light of the moon ; it is so much pleasanter 
than any other;’’ and she drew her confidante 
and intimate friend from early girlhood close to 
her side on the lounge with an arm clasped around 
her waist. ‘Oh, Jenny, I have so much to tell 
you to-night.”’ 

For some moments conversation ceased at this 
point. The moon still shone brightly through 
the window, resting upon the two friends clasped 
in each other’s embrace, upon the elegant furni- 
ture and the rich carpets purchased with the gold 
of Elder Pinch, and seemed, with its mellow light, 
to encourage confidential communications between 
two such romantic young ladies as Miss Pinch and 





Miss Abel. Indeed, long had it been understood 
between the couple that they should confess one 
to the other affairs of the heart; and in fact for 
many years past all that pertained to that organ 
with either had been common property with 
both. But now, as the decisive moment ap- 
proached, Miss Pinch seemed to hesitate, until 
Miss Abel whispered : 

** Tell me all, dearest.’’ 

Miss Pinch turned her face once more upward 
toward the moon, as if to gather inspiration from 
that luminary for the effort she was about to make. 
‘*Now, Jenny,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘ you know I 
have always promised to tell you first of all; but 
now that the time has come, my courage almost 
fails, my heart is all of a flutter.’’ 

‘* Never mind, Maria; poor child !’’ said Miss 
Abel; ‘‘I think I can guess. He has made a de- 
claration, now hasn’t he ?”’ 

Miss Pinch nodded in silence. 

‘* And you are engaged ?’’ said Miss Abel. 

The only answer Miss Pinch made was to give 
her friend a hearty kiss. And again that young 
lady seemed in spirit to have left the Pinch man- 
sion, and to be dwelling among the clouds which 
were slowly drifting over the face of the moon. 

Once more Miss Abel waited sufficiently long 
for her friend to finish her aerial flight and return 
to her father’s house, when she said, in a more 
positive tone: 

*¢ Now, Maria, tell me all about it.’’ 

‘* Well, then,”’ said Miss Pinch, recovering her 
old-time manner of expression and tone of voice, 
‘*T will tell you what happened. This morning 
Mr. Dashwell+-I mean James, for I suppose I 
ought to call him by that name now—sent me a 
little note, asking for the pleasure of my company 
to take a drive this afternoon. He said that after 
the exhausting labors of the preceding Sabbath, 
he felt that he needed a little recreation, and that 
it would add so much to the pleasure of the excur- 
sion if I would accompany him, and all that, you 
know, Jenny. Well, I knew that he had taken 
Mabel Woodbridge out only last Saturday, and I 
thought it would be a good chance to show her 
that she was not the only one that Mr. Dash—, 
James showed such attentions to. I will tell how 
I did it. When we started, I told James that I 
would like to drive past Judge Wentworth’s to see 
if his magnolia was in bloom yet. Of course we 
had to pass the parsonage, and who should be 
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sitting in the window but Mabel Woodbridge. 
Didn’t she look surprised and jealous! but she 
only bowed in her old way, you know, and pre- 
tended to be as indifferent as ever. Won’t she 
be taken aback when she hears of our engage- 
ment !”’ 

‘¢ Now, Maria,’’ said Miss Abel, ‘‘ didn’t I tell 
you on Saturday that Mabel could never succeed 
there unless you were willing she should? But we 
didn’t think then this would happen quite so soon, 
did we, love?’’ and Miss Abel thought it a proper 
occasion to give her friend a fresh kiss. 

*« Indeed, we did not,’’ said Miss Pinch, press- 
ing her companion closer to her side, but turning 
her face once more in a heavenward direction. 

‘*What happened next?’’ said Miss Abel, 
hastily. 

‘* Well, we started and drove out on the mid- 
land road several miles. You know how delight- 
ful this afternoon was. Mr. Dash— James was so 
pleasant and sociable, talked about our societies, 
and the church, and thanked me for taking the 
position of directress of so many of them; said 
that only a pastor or a minister could appreciate 
properly the assistance the ladies, and especially 
the young ladies of the church, could afford, and 
he talked in that kind of a way, you know, fora 
while. When we were driving through the long 
wood he commenced talking about Mabel Wood- 
bridge, said that he had passed over the same road 
with her on Saturday afternoon. I said rather 
sharply, ‘Yes, Mr. Dashwell, and I suppose you 
had a very pleasant time.” He yawned a little, 
and spoke as if he didn’t take much interest in the 
matter. ‘Oh, yes, quite pleasant;’ then he went 
on to say, ‘ You know that Miss Woodbridge has 
been very kind to me im my illness, and I felt that 
I should make some return so far as I could con- 
veniently do so; but, can you believe it, Miss 
Pinch, Elder Domore mentioned to me that there 
is a report in the church that I am engaged to 
Miss Woodbridge.’ Then he asked me if I had 
ever heard of such a rumor, and he looked at me 
in a rather serious, sad way, as if he felt hurt that 
people should misunderstand his kindness toward 
Mabel Woodbridge. I tried to comfort the dear 


man, and tcld him that people would talk, and 
that the Hampton church was quite a place for 
gossip, and though such reports might be circu- 
lated, yet sensible persons would not misunder- 
stand his politeness to Mabel Woodbridge ; that 





they must know that his connection with old Dr. 
Woodbridge’s household made it almost necessary 
that he should show Mabel some little attention. 
He looked at me so pleasantly, Jenny, and said 
that he was glad that one person at least could 
understand him ; and, do you believe it, Jenny, he 
said that if he only knew that I could do so, he 
cared little what the rest of the congregation 
thought of such a report as that.”’ 

‘*Did he say that, now, Maria?’’ said Miss 
Abel, hugging her friend a little more closely. 
‘*Why, that in itself amounted almost to a de- 
claration. What would Mabel Woodbridge have 
thought of that remark, I would like to know? 
Didn’t I tell you so?”’ 

‘*Those were his very words,’’ said Miss Pinch, 
‘*T hardly knew how to understand the dear 
fellow at first. My heart was all ina flutter, so 
that I could not say anything; but he looked so 
serious and sad and trustful that I knew he meant 
all that he said, and more, too. He went on to 
say, ‘Miss Woodbridge is a beautiful girl, or at 
least most people would call her so; but don’t 
you think, Miss Pinch, that she is a little distant 
and cold-hearted ?’ I hardly knew how to an- 
swer, Jenny, for 1 wasn’t going to flatter Mabel 
to the minister, and yet I didn’t want him to 
think I was at all jealous, so I said: ‘You know 
that is her manner, Mr. Dashwell. It is her 
nature; she cannot help it; but she means noth- 
ing by it, perhaps.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘ but such a 
nature could never suit me. I want a warm heart, 
and no matter how beautiful, how polished, a 
young lady may be, without that she can never 
be anything to me,’ and then he looked right in 
my face again with one of his sweet, sad smiles. 
I knew that Mabel had no chance at all, but I 
felt so confused myself that I did not know how 
to answer. I know I must have jooked red in 
the face, for James began to blush too. He had 
to turn away and take his whip and amuse him- 
self by striking at the flowers and clover heads by 
the side of the road until his face looked natural 
again. Then, can you believe it, Jenny, he called 
me his dearest, put his arms around—well, no 
matter, but he said he would like to ask of me a 
greater favor than he had ever asked of mortal 
before.’’ 

‘*Then he could never have proposed to any 
one else before at any time, could he ?”’ remarked 
Miss Abel. 
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«Jenny, I couldn’t speak. 
looked as red as a beet. I only nodded an an- 
swer to his request. Well, he went on to saya 
number of other sweet little things. I wish I 
could remember them all, Jenny, for your sake, 
but I am sure I never could repeat them half as 
beautifully as he said them.” 

‘¢ What did you say, Maria?’’ 

‘* Well, now, Jenny, I really don’t know what 
I did say, or whether I really said anything at all. 
I suppose I must have acted in some silly way, I 
was so confused; but James seemed to think it 
was all right, for he drew me closer to him and 
put his face—well, never mind—you know, Jen- 
ny,’’ and Miss Pinch gave her friend a fresh hug 
and an emphatic kiss. 

‘¢ Yes, Maria, I think I can understand.’’ 

** Well, at any rate, Jenny, the very next mo- 
ment he said: ‘ We understand each other now, 
dearest, do we not?’ those were the exact words. 
I shall never forget them as long as I live.’ 

The two friends rested in each other’s arms 
and in the bright moonlight for several minutes 
in complete silence. Miss Abel was the first to 
break it. 

**Ts that all, Maria?’’ 
‘*'That’s all, Jenny.’’ 
‘*So you are engaged ?”’ 


I know I must have | 


‘Well, I suppose James so understands it, for 
afterwards on the way home he spoke of our en- 
gagement in quite a business-like manner, and of 
the propriety of making it known at once to 
father. He said he should of course make a for- 
mal request for my hand at the proper time, but 
he seemed to be very anxious that father should 
hear of it privately this very evening, even before 
the session meeting, he said. I hardly know the 
reason for this haste; but I suppose that love is 
impetuous, and that the dear fellow wants to be 
sure all is right. He explained his request by 
saying that he had peculiar views with regard to 


| filial obligations, and he thonght that our duty to 


parents required an immediate announcement of 
such an important step as a matrimonial engage- 
ment.” 

‘* Have you told your father, Maria?’’ 

**No, Jenny, I have not done so yet. I meant 
to this evening, before he went to the meeting of 
the session, but my courage failed. I did succeed 
in telling him that I had taken a very pleasant 
ride with Mr. Dashwell this afternoon. Father 


_ only asked if it was around the race-course, and if 


the minister had broken his leg again; so I didn’t 
feel much encouragement to tell him the rest of 
the story about the drive. But I may get a chance 
to-morrow, and I think that will do as well. 
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By Frep. Myron Co.py. 


WomeN are born educators. 


Their tastes, their | has transfigured and glorified humanity far beyond 


habits, the positions in life for which nature has | the influence of man’s sublimest creations of litera- 


adapted them, as wives, sisters, mothers, are pro- 
ductive of those qualities which constitute the 
teacher. Our first inculcations of morality and 
virtue are received from the lips of our mothers, 
and through life it is woman who presents to us 
the highest degree of human excellence. 
to man in physical strength and power of endu- 
rance, she has much that man has not. Her 
faculties of intuition are marvelously acute. She 
may lack in analytical power; but, more nervous 


Inferior | 


| closed against her. 


and impulsive than her masculine mate, she is also 


quicker to act as well as to see. 
of affection, her sublimity of unquestioning trust- 
fulness, her passionate self-sacrifice of love, she 


In her intensity | 


ture and art. In no age has this been recognized 
so well as in this; yet even now woman has much 
to strive against. The doors to many careers are 
Certain spheres are assigned 
her beyond which the arbitrary decree of man has 
doomed her not to pass. Her noblest powers are 
dwarfed by a false and prejudicial system that is 
not consistent with our Christian civilization. 
Much advance, however, has been made in these 
respects within the century. So far as the ques- 
tion of a higher education for woman is consid- 
ered, Vassar College, and the large number of 


| institutions for female learning which now consti- 


| 


tute the ornament and the glory of America, have 
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incontestably demonstrated that women are not 
the inferiors of their masculine brothers in their 
capability of receiving knowledge. We point to | 
Vassar College with pride, and well we may; but | 
in honoring the university, let us not forget the 
noble woman whose genius and labor originated 
the system of what we now behold consummated 
in that famous and useful institution. 

There cannot be any just estimate of American 
character, neither any attempt to comprehend cor- 
rectly the position which women occupy in the 
social life of this country, without allowing the in- 
fluence of Emma Hart Willard. To ignore it 
would be to give a feeble and incomplete picture 
of woman’s work in this century. No woman ever 
lived who was more gifted and useful. Her long 
and beautiful life was dedicated to a single pur- | 
pose—the elevation and thorough education of | 
woman, the development of the female mind to 
the utmost perfection of its nature. ‘To accom- 
plish this she labored early and late with all the 
powers of her great mind, grasping at everything 
that might aid her. She brought to the work her 
best efforts and her best feelings. Wonderfully 
endowed by nature for the purpose, thoroughly 
drilled by experience, comprehending every need 
of her work, no general in the art of war, or 
statesman in politics, or genius in scientific in- 
vestigation, ever brought to his labor a more dis- 
tinguished ability or resoluteness of will than 
Emma Willard gave to the dissemination of ler 
idea of female education. Survey her life as 
closely as we may, and it will be hard to discover 
a single quality that she lacked by nature, or a 
single condition of fortune that she wanted for 
the successful discharge of her work. She ap- 
peared on the stage of history like some benefi- 
cent spirit that we read of in the old legends, and 
with her magic wand instilled life and strength 
into much-needed social reform. Her voice stirred 
the people as did the fervid energy of that prophet 
who preached in the wilderness beyond Jordan. 
Extraordinary results were produced by the simple, 
unobtrusive, but earnest pressure for heeding from 
this noble woman—results which will carry down 
her own name to everlasting remembrance, and 
mark a splendid era in the history of the world. 

Amid the scenic beauties of a most charming 
rural neighborhood, and surrounded by every | 
blessing that the most favoring fortune could | 
bestow, Emma Hart was born February 23d, | 





1787. Berlin, Connecticut, the place of her 
birth, was a fine sample of the ordinary Puritan 
town. Its people realized what was the prayer of 
Agur, for they had neither poverty nor riches; 
but were al! well-to-do. Wool and flax was 
carded and spun and woven in every home. In 
the summers the men worked hard; in the long 
winter months they thought no less severely. The 
greed of gain had not then prostituted the ener- 
gies of life, nor did the frivolities of fashion claim 


| the chief attention of the feminine mind. Fami- 


lies were large, and children were made to work 
as well as to play. Nor were their mental and 
moral training neglected. Everybody went to 
church, and the district school was in reach of all. 
Regular courses of reading and study were pur- 
sued, and many a young mind received its first 
impulse toward a higher life amid the domestic 
charms of the fireside. Few novels were read; 
but the limited range of standard literature, of his- 
tory, theology, metaphysics, voyages, travels and 
biographies made books acceptable. All in all, it 
‘was, with a thousand other communities scattered 
here and there over Puritan New England,a grand 
theatre for the development of a broad, lofty Chris- 
tian character. 

Emma Hart was the youngest but one of sixteen 
children, Her parentage was all that could be 
desired. The father was a candid, upright, 
liberal-minded man, who eschewed cant, and 
did his own theological thinking, training his 
children to do the same. Emma’s mother was 
a beautiful, pure-minded, conscientious woman, 
whose whole life centred in her children. There 
was no lack of veneration in that household. The 
family altar was there, and the spiritual training 
of its inmates was happily blended with the men- 
tal and physical. Healthy, strong, symmetrical 
in body and in mind, the young girl grew into 
her teens. Her education was continued from 
the district school to one of a higher grade, where 
an accomplished classical scholar of Yale College 
was her instructor. 

She was sixteen years old when she taught her 
first school, the opening of a long and glorious 
career of school-teaching. After this she attended 
the best school in Hartford two years longer, 
strengthening her mind by the intercourse with 
cultured intellects, and attaining to a very thor- 
ough degree of knowledge. At the end of that 
time, feeling thoroughly qualified for the vocation 
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she had chosen, she went to Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, where she took charge of a very large 
school, which she managed with a great deal of | 
ability and success. 

Miss Hart was now in the fullness of her youth | 
and beauty, and her many personal attractions 
quite won the heart of a young and rising physi- 
cian of the place, who offered her his hand. The 
attachment was mutual, and the young school- 
teacher, accepting his addresses, became Mrs. 
John Willard. She now. gave up teaching, for 
marriage in this country usually brings an atten- 
dant train of cares illy adapted to the pursuit of 
any business away from the domestic hearth. But 
this was counterbalanced by the rare felicity of 
her wedded life. Her husband had cultivated 
an elegant literary taste in connection with his 
professional studies, which made him ever able to 
respond to the active and fertile intellect of his 
accomplished wife; and the acme of conjugal 
happiness can only exist where there is perfect 
harmony in intellect and love. One child was 
born to them, thus adding to her family cares. 
She was a thorough housekeeper, and for five 
years she seemed absolutely to have forgotten all 
thought of what she had formerly regarded as her 
profession and destiny. 

In 1814, her husband having met with financial 
reverses, she resumed teaching again as means of 
support, thus beginning anew her career of use- 
fulness in the wide field she was destined to fill. 
She had a higher idea now of the needs of the 
profession, and after a year’s experience in over- 
seeing a boarding-school for girls, she determined 
to establish an institution for the education of 
teachers. In this plan Mrs. Willard entertained 
the first distinct idea of what is now called normal 
schools. Connected with this idea was the con- 
viction—true and unchangeable—that girls were 
capable of learning whatever was taught in col- 
leges to boys. ‘The theory of woman’s inferiority 
she limited only to the physical, and she believed 
that by combining the advantages of a home with 
the educational facilities of a college perfect train- 
ing could be given to fit young ladies for labor in 
any profession, as well as prepare them for better | 
teachers or mothers. ‘The great object with her 
was to secure by these means a higher education 
for the women of America. 

It was a great work. She thought of it day | 


and night, and finally drew up a plan for such an | 











institution as she felt was needed. She had al- 


| ready achieved a splendid reputation as a teacher 


of girls, and her school was crowded with pupils. 
But the institution she had in mind was one whose 
plan contained exceptionally broad views, and 
pointed to a school of much higher character than 
any in existence. What she desired was an in- 
stitution which public men and legislative sanc- 
tion would protect. Her active ambition and 


| tireless energy was called into full requisition; 


but she triumphed. 

She sent letters to all the distinguished men of 
the country, beginning with President Monroe 
and so down to the Governors of the States. Most 
of them heartily commended her plan. But it 
was in New York, the State of the patroons and 
manorial magnates, the State which has always 
been foremost in noble works, and well deserves 
the appellation of ‘‘ Empire,’ where the leaven 
first worked. De Witt Clinton, that illustrious 
statesman who was great in everything, was then 
Governor of the State, and he ardently embraced 
her cause. He lent the whole fervor of his feeling 
and the glow of his genius to the’promulgation of 
her idea. ‘Through his influence a law was en- 
acted giving to schools and academies which fur- 
nished facilities for the higher education of girls a 
share of the literary funds of the State. Special 
favor was also granted to Mrs, Willard, allowing 
her to found a female seminary, subject indeed to 
the necessary regulations of the Regents, but en- 
titled to its full share of the School Fund. A 
school was incorporated at Waterford, and the 
‘*Plan’’? was published under the title of ‘‘ An 
Address to the Public, particularly to the Legisla- 
ture of New York, proposing a plan for improving 
Female Education.’’ Its circulation in several of 
the States, and in foreign countries, led eventually 
to the establishment of female seminaries, aided 
by State appropriations. 

She was now in the full meridian of her career. 
Not receiving the legislative aid which she had 
been promised, Mrs, Willard removed her seminary 
to Troy, where promising inducements were held 
out. A corporation was formed; through the en- 
terprise and appreciation of that little Attica, a 
building was erected and leased to the persevering 
woman on very easy terms. Here for seventeen 
years she remained at the head of the institution, 
and during that time more than five thousand 
pupils graduated from her school, every tenth one 
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of whom became in turn professional teachers. 
She threw all the enthusiasm of her nature into 
the work. Loving teaching as an art, in the same 
way that Haydn loved music, or Raphael paint- 
ing, she won success and fame as they did. She 
had the faculty of bringing able assistants around 
her, which added to the reputation of the institu- 
tion. Her sister, Mrs. Phelps, was for a long 
time her chief reliance in the management of her 
great household, and her most proficient assistant 
in teaching the natural sciences. _ 

In 1825 Mrs. Willard was called to mourn her 
husband, who died after a long illness. This was 
a great loss to her, but the poignancy of her grief 
was lessened by the demands of her profession, 
which occupied her mind to the exclusion of pri- 
vate matters. The great want of her school had 
been suitable text-books. For a long time she 
depended upon oral instruction, but at last she 
substituted books of her own preparation. She 
always maintained that it was far more important 
to teach the pupil how to think than what to 
think, and it was with this idea that she wrote her 
principal school-books. Her system is well ex- 
einplified in her works—facility of acquirement 
and durability of impression being the principal 
objects. For more than thirty years her Geogra- 
phy and History of the United States were the 
standard school-books of the land, and they are 
still popular in some portions of the country, 

General Lafayette, in his last visit to America, 
while on his way from the silver waters of Cham- 
plain and Lake George to New York, stopped at 
her institution, which elicited much praise from 
the gallant Frenchman. This visit began and 
cemented a friendship between the two which 
lasted as long as the Marquis lived. The corre- 
spondence between them was carried on in a spirit 
of strong mutual regard for the other. Among a 
host of friends there was none who understood her 
better or entered more thoroughly into her plans 
than the former friend of Washington. Five years 
later, when she visited Europe, the Marquis enter- 
tained her hospitably at his chateau, and on her 
departure put into her hand a check for a large 
sum to be used in her beneficent schemes. 

Emma Willard was now reaping the reward of 
her strenuous labors. She became known through- 
out all the civilized world, and was an authority 
everywhere. From Europe and South America 
and from every part of the United States she was 





called on for teachers. She saw her system grow- 
ing popular wherever it was known. Her pur- 
poses had not been limited to her own seminary, 
but the interest of superior female education the 
world over was contemplated by this energetic and 
noble woman. In 1830-31 she made a visit to 
Europe, where she received honors which had 
been accorded to no other Americans save Frank- 
lin and Benjamin Thompson. It was while there 
that her creative mind concocted a scheme for 
founding a school at Athens fer the purpose of 
educating Greek female teachers. The Greco- 
Turkish war had just ended, and the land of Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes, which had been bowed 
down for four centuries under the despotism of 
the Crescent, was a country for the Christian and 
classic scholar to mourn over. Mrs. Willard’s 
euthusiasm was enlisted at once, and she grew 
strong at the thought of ‘ rearing broken altars of 
learning under the Acropolis and building school- 
houses in the very groves of Academus.”’ 

She returned home with her mind full of the 
plan, and straightway began to institute measures 
for its accomplishment. Several thousand dollars 
were raised for the establishment and support of a 
school, eleven hundred dollars of the sum being 
the profits on the sale of Mrs. Willard’s “ Journal 
and Letters,’’ written and published for the bene- 
fit of this charity. ‘To this she added other sums, 
and in 1833 a female seminary was established in 
Athens, whose influence has had much to do to- 
ward the prosperity and growth of that country. 
Greece has had aid from many friends among the 
isles of the Gentiles; but to none of them, nor to 
any of her modern children does she owe as much 
as she does to this accomplished and Christian 
lady. In ‘that classic city, once more redeemed 
to letters, art, and freedom, the traveller’s eye 
will pass by the venerable and splendid ruins of 
ancient glory and the many testimonials of modern 
enterprise and wealth to gaze on the Academy for 
Women, founded and endowed by an American 
woman, consecrated by her Christian charity, and 
immortalizing her genius, 

The Bema still stands not far distant, the Pro- 
pylea and the Parthenon are imposing and pa- 
thetic in the tales they speak of olden greatness, 
but Mrs. Willard’s School for Athenian girls touches 


the heart with more thrilling memories, It speaks 


of the world-wide benevolence of one of the most 
indefatigable workers and philanthropists that ever 
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lived; it is an enduring link in the chain of 
friendship between the land of Socrates and the 
land of Washington ; more than all, is it the living 
testimony of Grecian prosperity and growing 
greatness, for thence emanate those without which 
no nation can prosper, and which one of the old 
sages said constituted the greatest glory of acountry 
—-good mothers. 

Mrs. Willard resigned the charge of her semin- 
ary to her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Willard, in 1848, but she did not surren- 
der her interest in the great cause of education. 
Through all her life she remained a devoted and 
untiring worker. She wrote and revised many 
popular school-books, the last one being published 
in 1857. She kept a watchful eye over the schools 
in all parts of the country, and at one time she 
travelled a thousand miles in her own carriage, 
visiting schools and teachers and attending con- 
ventions, everywhere receiving honors that are 
never accorded except to great personal virtue and 
rare accomplishments. Mrs, Sigourney, the poet, 
who was always one of her most affectionate 
friends, speaking of this grand tour, in one of her 
letters to her says: ‘*I should consider it an honor 
to wipe the dust from your chariot wheels as they 
passed on in that career of benevolence.’’ Such 
is a specimen of the estimation in which she was 
held. 

The time came at last for this woman, this 
royally-gifted woman, to die. Nor was she un- 
prepared. She had run her race; she had won 
the prize. She had forced her system to be ac- 
knowledged by the leading minds of the world, 
satisfying herself and every one else that a com- 
mon education for both sexes was entirely practi- 
cable. She had triumphed over difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude. She had founded colleges 
under the most unfavorable pecuniary circum- 
stances. She had educated thousands of poor 
girls, lifting them up to a higher and a better life. 
A child of obscurity, she had made herself the 
friend of philosophers and statesmen, and the 
favorite of kings. She had nothing to regret, 
and everything to hope for. She could afford to 
die. 

She had retained a home in Troy near the old 
Seminary buildings, which were twice enlarged, 
and here she died, on a late autumn day, 1870, 
in the same structure she had erected half a cen- 
tury before. America, nay, the whole civilized 





world, felt a pang at her departure. Her genius 
had captivated intellects, her gentle and womanly 
charity had won hearts. A great sorrow fell upon 
the country. But the pilgrim herself had had no 
wish to stay. The friends of her noble woman- 
hood were calling her from the other shore—La- 
fayette, the man of two continents, the foe of 
tyranny and the friend of the oppressed ; Horace 
Mann, the Christian statesman and philanthropist ; 
Lydia Sigourney, the sweet poetess. Death came 
easily, falling upon her ‘‘ like a shadow thrown 
softly and lightly from a passing cloud.’’ She 
was buried in Oakwood Cemetery, which occupies 
a beautiful site overlooking the valleys of the Mo- 
hawk and the Hudson and the fair city which had 
been blessed with her noblest labor. And there 
her dust will rest till the fiat of the Creator shall 
call her forth at the judgment day. 

Emma Hart Willard was the woman of a cen- 
tury. The Empress Eugenie had swayed fashion ; 
Florence Nightingale had been an angel of mercy 
on bloody battle-fields; Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 
had enraptured thousands with a rare melody of 
voice; Harriet Beecher Stowe had enlisted mil- 
lions in the cause of African freedom by the 
power of her pen; but this woman had done 
more than they all. France, England, Greece, 
Germany, South America, and her own country 
bore testimony to her greatness. She had labored 
not for a creed, not for a class, not for one nation 
only, but for a sex—the better half of humanity 
the whole world over. America had never pro- 
duced such a woman before, for society had not 
need of her; nor will it call for the existence of 
another like her. A second Mrs. Willard is as 
unnecessary as a second Columbus for discovering 
a new-world, a second O’Connell for Catholic 
emancipation, a second Raikes for founding Sun- 
day-schools, or a second Franklin for bringing 
electricity from the heavens, With a brilliant 
combination of genius and accomplishments, a 
letter-writer blending the breadth and vigor of 
Madame De Staél with the sweetness and grace of 
Madame Sévigné, an author whose pen touched 
into life a hundred dry systems of text-books; a 
charming conversationalist ; an educator never to 
be surpassed ; a filial daughter, a devoted wife, a 
loving parent, and a tender and sympathizing 
friend—she was, above all, an humble, earnest 
Christian. 

There have lived women who were more mag- 























nificently endowed than Mrs. Willard. There | 
have been women whose lives were more splendid | 
and hervic than hers. If the daughters of Eve 
were required to select, to represent in some celes- 
tial congress composing the various of intelligent 
beings, the noblest specimen of their sex, and | 
they should send a Mrs, Browning, the celestials 
might claim her; or a Semiramis, the fallen angels 
might say, ‘‘She is one of us.’’ But if desiring 
to select a woman presenting in her own character | 
the largest amount of human worth with the least | 
of human frailty, and in her own life on earth the 
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largest amount of enjoyment with the least of suf- 
fering ; one whose character was estimable with- 
out being too exceptionally good, and her lot 
happy without being too generally unattainable, 
they should choose Emma Hart Willard as their 
representative to that high court, there could not 
be one, in my opinion, more fitly chosen. She 
was a woman, taken all in all, that was a woman, 
and her life was one that angels might envy; yet 
there lives not one but who might make it an 
example. 





OF TIME. 


By W. H. Potk. 


Tick, tick, tick, the hand on the dial | 
Now points to the hour of one; 

The feeble wail of an infant voice 
Proclaims a life begun. 


Tick, tick, tick; a shy young maid 
Sits dreaming in the eventide, 


As she thinks of the manly grace of him 
Who late has left her side. 


Tick, tick, tick; life’s noon is reached; 


A fond, sweet kiss is pressed ! 


On the golden curis of a little child 
That sleeps on a mother’s breast. 


Tick, tick, tick; with noiseless tread 
The years are slipping away ; 

The hair has lost its golden hue, 
And its color is turned to gray. 


Tick, tick but the hand stands still; 
Slow comes the feeble breath ; 

Life’s feeble flame at last goes out 
In the gloomy night of Death. 








THE OLD YEAR. 


By Mrs. Lucy M. BuInn. 


A SHADOW stood by my bed last night,— 
A shadow wan, and worn, and old; 
With a frozen look on the wrinkled face, 
And the hand he laid on mine was cold. 
In the ghostly presence I shook with dread, | 
And shrank from his touch with curdling fear, 
As I cried, ‘*God save me!—spectre grim, 
What sorrowful errand brings thee here?” 


Then the pale lips moved, and a whisper came, 

Like a breath from the north wind, chill and drear; 
“Oh, timid mortal, be not afraid 

Of the shrinking form of the dying year! 
I am sealing the records my pen hath made,— 

To be read in the light of the Great White Throne; 
Hast thou aught to tell, ere my book is closed, 

Of labor for Christ that thou hast done? 


| 


‘With the names of those who day by day 
Scattered the precious seed with tears,—— 


Who bound full sheaves in the harvest time, 
And garnered stores for the coming years, 
I have vainly looked, oh, child of earth, 
If thine, perchance, might be entered there; 
Arise; be doing; ’tis not yet too late; 
For thee, if thou wilt, there are gleanings rare! 


“There are golden grains by others lost; 

And sheaves that the reapers in haste forgot! 
Up, sluggardly soul from slothful rest, 

The hours are precious; oh, waste them not! 
Oh, work! oh, work! for the time is short, 

To write thee the Lord’s ere the bell is tolled 


That shall tell to the world that the dead Old Year 


Is laid in the shadows, stark and cold!’’ 


The bell tolled slow, for the Old Year gone: 
Alas! for the work that was left undone! 
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RESIDENCE OF TILE HON, RICHARD GOODMAN, LENOX, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 


By Rev. 


WitiiAM HAL. 





YOKUN. 


Tuis ancient house, of which the above is a 
picture, was built just a century ago by Judge 
William Walker, one of the most eminent men of 
Western Massachusetts in those days, an adjutant 
of Washington, and a very able ard public-spirited 
citizen. His three grand-daughters are to-day (1) 
the wife of Judge Julius Rockwell, of Massachu- 
setts; (2) the wife of Judge David Davis, of Illi- 
nois, and (3) the widow of the late Mr. Scranton, 
the founder of Scranton, Pennsylvania; and his 
grandson, Mr. Richard H. Walker, is one of the 
Selectmen of Lenox, and also, as we are assured 
by a good judge, one of the best farmers in the 
country. Mr. Goodman, a former well-known 
member of the bar in the city of New York, and 
law-partner with George Wood, the once cele- 
brated Quaker lawyer of that city, on retiring 
from his profession, some twenty years ago, pur- 
chased this place, and has made it his family resi- 


dence ever since. Although large additions have 
been made to it in the interim, and numerous 
changes in it by its wealthy and liberal-minded 
owner, yet, with great good taste, scrupulous care 
was taken to do nothing which was not in har- 
mony with its beautiful, quaint and characteristic 





architecture. It is one of the old-fashioned, gam- 
| brel-roofed mansions, with elaborate woodwork 
| both outside and within, with its gables, triple 
| windows, large, open fireplaces, and rich mantel- 
| pieces. And thus, with its sunny exposure, and 
lovely views of three sheets of water, green mea- 
| dows, and romantic hills, the nearer ones finely 
| wooded, and the more distant beautifully blue, 
| the ‘‘ old Walker house,’’ on the southern slope of 
| Walker Hill, has for several generations been 
| one of the landmarks of this enchanting region. 
| The house is near the summit of a green-clad hill 
| of considerable height, one mile south of the vil- 
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lage of Lenox, which is in the centre, and is the | cottage’ in which he wrote the ‘*‘ Wonder Sto- 
former county-seat of the famous Berkshire of | ries,’’ and parts of the ‘* Scarlet Letters’’ and other 
Massachusetts. With its surrounding estate of | noted books. Not far off are the residences of 
two hundred acres, it is now called ‘‘ Yokun,’’ | the late Charles Astor Bristed, Samuel G. Ward, 
after the Indian Chief, who was once the Sachem | Esq., and the village of Lenox to the north, 





and lord of these parts, and has been often drawn 
and painted by artists. And as often have they 
put on canvas the rich prospects to be seen from 
its windows and lawns on the east, the oaks which 
surround the cottage occupied for twenty years by 
Fanny Kemble, and beyond, the groves about the 
stately old home of Miss Sedgwick, the authoress. 
Farther east is the hill from which Henry Ward 
Beecher dated his celebrated ‘‘ Star Papers,’’ now 
the summer residence of General Rathbone of 
Albany; and farther south can be sighted the 
country-seats of Mr. Edwards of Boston, John 
O. Sargent, Esq., and Robert Goelet, Jr., of New | 
York, and the beautiful expanse of Laurel Lake. 
Farther on, the spires of Lee village meet your 
vision; and farther yet, the blue hills, in the 
midst of which nestle the neat farms of the Tyring- 
ham Shaker community. To the southwest lie 
the broad acres of ‘‘ Yokun Farm!,’’ and the pas- 
tures for its valuable Jersey cattle, and beyond 
are the hills between which is embosomed the 
village of Stockbridge, famous for its historic as- 
sociations, pastors, and majestic old elms, some 
of which overhang the venerable parsonage, still 
standing, of that world-renowned divine and great 
Christian philosopher, Jonathan Edwards, after- 
wards President of the College of New Jersey, in 
which house he wrote his matchless treatise on 
‘«'The Freedom of the Human Will.’’ 

Stockbridge was distinguished later as the abode 
of the Sedgwicks, father and son, and of the 
Field brothers, Cyrus, Henry, and David Dudley, 
while on its confines are ‘‘ Monument Mountain”’ | 
and ‘* The Dome,”’ which environ Bryant’s favor- 
ite Berkshire retreat, and which are made immor- 
tal in his verse. To the west from Yokun can be | 
seen the bright waters of Stockbridge Bowl and | 
of Lily Pond, and by the side of the first-named— 
the former home of Hawthorne—the little ‘red | 














1From a recent printed register of the products of this | 
prominent dairy and stock-raising farm of Western Massa- 


chusetts, we perceive that its present business superintendent | 
is Richard Goodman, Jr., Esq., an only son, a graduate of 
Amherst College, and also a lawyer by profession. To his | 
kind pen we are indebted for many interesting local particu- | 
lars. 


| 
' 





filled with cottages to which many New Yorkers 
and Philadelphians return with each returning 
warm season. One of them, Charlotte Cushman, 
the actress, built, in which she passed her last 
summer, and dying, gave it to her friend, Miss 
Stebbins, the sculptor, who now occupies it. 

Lenox has long been regarded and resorted to 
as one of the most attractively situated towns in 
the hill regions of New England; and the ‘‘ old 
Walker House,’’ or modern ‘‘ Yokun,’’ with its 
model farm and tasteful surroundings, in the midst 
of such a galaxy of interesting features and ob- 
jects, not to mention the accomplished family 
within, and the rare literary and artistic treasures 
of the house, has many yearly visitors from among 
the lovers of the historic and the beautiful in both 
architecture and landscape, as well as cultivated 
and elegant rural life, where nature and art seem 
to combine to delight the eye and refine the taste, 
enlarging the mental with the visual scene, and 
suggestions of those still grander and loftier per- 
spectives which 

“, . . lead from goal to goal, 
And open still and open, on the soul.” 

And now, before we close this to us specially 
con amore record of Yokun, or the old Walker 
Hill place, it is fitting that we should add a brief 
notice of its present residenceship. The Hon. 
Richard Goodman, of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and President of the Berkshire Agricul- 
tural Society, is a son of Mr. John K. Goodman, 
a commission merchant, and subsequently Wall 
sireet broker in the city of New York, of whom 
we have a very pleasant remembrance as far back 
as 1826, and who died many years ago. And we 
honor his memory as that of a true gentleman, a 
man of great courtesy and polish ef manners, of 
warm heart and fine business qualities. His father 
was Richard Goodman, a merchant of Hartford, 
Connecticut, where the family has lived from the 
time of its first settlement, and on their original 


| estate, of which they retain deeds to the present 


day. Mr. John K. Goodman, thus retrospectively 
connected with the text of our article, cane to 
New York early in the present century, where in 
his youthful prime he married Miss Margaret 
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Williamson Haines, daughter of a Revolutionary 
officer, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, a cousin of the 
late ex-Governor Haines, of that State, and a lady 
of bright social virtues as well as of striking per- 
sonal beauty. We have it as a pleasant reminis- 


cence from a venerable relative present at the 


marriage ceremony, that the officiating clergyman, 
the late eminent Dr. John MacDowell, of the 
Spring Garden Presbyterian church, in Philadel- 
phia, paid them the compliment of being the 
handsomest pair he ever united in holy matri- 
mony. 

Besides an only daughter, now Mrs. James H. 
Deming, formerly of Paris, France, they had an 
only son, our esteemed friend of ‘‘ Yokun,”” whom 
we have also had the privilege of knowing as such 
from youth upwards, and before his student cur- 
riculum in the University of the city of New York. 
Several years before leaving that city, he was so 
fortunate as to find a good wife, that best tem- 
poral gift of heaven. Mrs. Goodman was a Miss 
Cheney, of Manchester, Connecticut, and a sister 
of the late Messrs. Charles and Ward Cheney, 
founders of the great silk manufactory in that 
town, and silk merchants in New York and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Seth Cheney, a former eminent crayon 


artist, was another brother. We know not what | 


complimentary remarks were made by the officiat- 


ing minister in relation to the happy parties on | 


this next bridal event in the family, but those 


who can remember that feast cannot doubt their | 


having been quite as distinguished as good Dr. 


MacDowell’s, recorded above ; nor wonder, if ap- | 


preciative of the power of combined moral, intel- 
Jectual, and personal graces, why the party of the 


| second part won the heart of the young New 
York lawyer. 
Since his residence in Massachusetts, Mr. Good- 
man has fully identified himself with all the 
general, and particularly with the agricultural, 
interests of the noted county in which he lives. 
And we take this opportunity of reéxpressing our 
| appreciation of the two valuable addresses of his, 
copies of which we were favored with, one before 
the Berkshire Agricultural Society and the other 
| delivered at the public dedication of ‘‘ The Charles 
| Sedgwick Library and Reading Rooms” in Lenox, 
several years since, founded largely by a generous 
provision made for it by the late Mrs. Peter Au- 
gustus Schermerhorn, of New York city, a noble- 
| hearted woman, who died at Florence, Italy, June 
8, 1873, and whose chief characteristic is said to 
have been ‘‘ thoughtfulness for others.’’ From 
this discourse, bound up with addresses by other 
| gentlemen on the same occasion, we beg leave to 
extract the following important paragraph, with 
which we close this article, and in which Mr. 
Goodman, in deprecating in general posthumous 
devises, thus speaks: 

‘* A better custom has of late sprung up of be- 
nevolent individuals becoming their own execu- 
tors, and overseeing in their life the disposition 
| of their own benevolence, thus guarding against 
unwholesome family litigation and a departure 
| from their intentions. And not only so in large 
cities, where the wealth of a Girard, an Astor, a 
| Lenox, and a Cooper founds libraries and other 
public institutions, but in towns and villages the 
same Christian friendship is manifesting itself,” 





AUNT ELEANOR’S 
By Mary 


‘* A LETTER and a postal, ma’am.”’ 

Naturally Mrs. Maitland read the postal first. 

‘**T omitted to say that James will meet you at 
Poughkeepsie. Telegraph your train.’’ 

‘* Meet me at Poughkeepsie ?’’ and the puzzled 
woman turned to the letter for explanation. 

‘*My Dear Aunt ELEANOR: James and I in- 
sist upon your making us the long-promised visit, 


and no excuse will be accepted; so pack your | quite at home. Asa young girl, I was told that I 


TRANSFORMATION. 
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trunk and come immediately. By way of in- 
' ducement, I must tell you that sister Bell is to be 
_ married next month, and we wish to bring our few 
relatives together for the occasion. Then you 
know that Eleanor number three is now just the 
age that I was when you left for your far-off home, 
and as every one who knew me then says she is a 
perfect repetition of my child self, you will feel 
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was the exact image of yourself; therefore having 
seen in my little daughter what I was, I am anx- 
ious to see, in my aunt, what I am to become. 

‘« But aside from all this, you need a change. 


The last five years must have been lonely indeed | 


for you, and we are determined to break in. upon 
your present life. As you have refused our re- 
peated invitations, we now issue commands. Like 
every one else, we feel the depression in the times. 
Indeed, it has become a serious question as to how 
we shall ‘ tide over.’ We need your cheery face to 
help us through the dark days. Lovingly yours, 
‘* ELEANOR DE MOINE. 

‘¢ Do not wait to write, but come at once.’’ 

This, however, was not methodical Aunt Elea- 
nor’s way of doing things; so the return mail 
carried her reply: 

‘“*My Dear Niece: I am still sitting where 
your letter found me. I have weighed the matter 
well, and I accept your ‘commands,’ It is lonely 
here without him who made life so much to me, 
and I agree with you in thinking a change may do 
me good; but what sort of an appearance will 
your backwoods aunt make in the city? Have 
you weighed your side? I shall leave on Monday, 
and will telegraph, as you suggest. Your lonely 
aunt, ELEANOR MAITLAND.”’ 

Five times during her married life had Mrs. 
Maitland made arrangements for an Eastern trip, 
twice having had her trunks packed, and each 
time she had been prevented by either sickness or 
death. But now she stood alone, childless, and a 
widow. Death could come only to herself, unless 
he should choose from those who served her. She 
was not sorry to break in upon the life which her 
better judgment told her was too monotonous for 
her own good; and her heart grew so light over 
the coming pleasure, that before her agent, for 
whom she had at once sent, arrived, her simple 
preparations were completed. The greater one of 
arranging matters to be left in his hands, occu- 
pied much more time. 

How often during the day she found herself 
looking at the picture of her little four-year-old 
namesake, from whom she had parted so many 
years ago! But these years seemed as nothing, so 
perfectly did she remember the child. 

The little plaid dress, with the ‘‘ pantalettes’’ 
coming nearly to the tops of the low boots, and 
the smoothly-combed hair, were so indelibly 
stamped upon her memory that they were an 





inseparable part of the wee Eleanor whom she 
had kissed good-by a quarter of a century before. 

As Mrs. Maitland stood at her dressing-bureau 
the next morning, and saw before her the comely 
face, with its smooth brow crowned by silvered 
hair, her honest heart did not deny that her niece 
need never look with dread at age, if it was to ap- 
proach with as gentle steps as had her own. 

It is worth much to grow old gracefully, and 
Mrs. Maitland seemed to have possessed the art to 
perfection. Her well-preserved form and intelli- 
gent face hardly needed the arts of modern dress 
to make them attractive. 

These years which had passed so gently over 
her, had been spent on a far-off Western farm, 
whither she had come a bride. Occasionally she 
had been toa near village; but even these visits 
had been few. For society, she had some choice 
books, and the papers and periodicals which found 
their way regularly into her home. From these 
she gleaned the State and foreign news, glancing 
always at reviews of books, and criticisms upon 
art and the drama, but leaving out the society and 
fashion notes as topics with which she had nothing 
to do. The modern phrases of ‘‘pull-backs,’’ 
‘*panier,’’ ‘* polonaise,’’ or even “ overskirt,’’ 
would have fallen upon her ear as meaningless 
words. So it came to pass that she placed her 
simple wardrobe in her trunk in a blissful state of 
ignorance as to the probability of being styled at 
least a near descendant of Mrs. Noah. 

The fears her niece had expressed regarding 
their ability to ‘‘ tide over’’ were not lost upon 
her sympathetic heart. To be financially embar- 
rassed was to her next to sorrow or crime, and if 
her funds would help them over the difficult place, 
she was not the one to withhold them. To see 
those she loved obliged to practice rigid economy 
while she had plenty, with no one depending 
upon her, was not to be thought of. She wasa 
woman who gave generously at all times. Rarely 
was an appeal made to her which did not call 
forth a quick and liberal response. Now she re- 
proached herself that she had not sooner known 
the needs of those most dear to her. 

‘*It came about through ignorance,’’ she said, 
as she seated herself for her Sunday reading. 
*«There has been no desire to hoard my money, 
and surely it is not that the world has filled my 
thoughts.’’ 

She smiled as she thought how little the so- 
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called world had occupied her mind. From a 
girl she had been devoted to Shakspeare, and his 
characters were far more real to her than were the 
few persons whom she occasionally met. And 
yet her heart beat with a warm and loving sym- 
pathy for any in sorrow or distress. 

‘*Tt is well Iam to be drawn out of myself,’’ 
she said, in conclusion. ‘‘It is wrong to have 
indulged in such a life merely because it has been 
tasteful to me. There was some object in it while 
I had a purpose.”’ 

This purpose had been the prolonging of a life 
far dearer than her own. They had abundant 
means to live in the gay and fashionable world ; 
but the out-door life in this pure, dry atmosphere 
had brought a blessing with which that could not 
compare. Now this was over, and possibly duty 
called her elsewhere. 

Not until Aunt Eleanor reached Chicago did 
she fully realize how out of the world she had 
been living. But the truth which dawned upon 
her then grew more and more vivid until she 
arrived in New York. 

True to the promise, Mr. De Moine met her at 
Poughkeepsie, and her keen eye detected the 
gentlemanly-covered surprise which, despite his 
effort at concealment, crept out as he took in the 
antique dress. ‘This brought home to her how 
odd she must look amid all the drapery that sur- 
rounded her. 

But Mr. De Moine was not the man to be dis- 
turbed by the style of any dress which carried 
such a face above it; so they were soon as plea- 
santly conversing as if she had just come from the 
hands of Worth. 

A little after eight they drove up to the door 
of Mr. De Moine’s handsome residence. Despite 
the natural charity of Aunt Eleanor’s heart, the 
words which had sounded in her ears so many 
times since reading her niece’s letter came back 
with a hollow echo as she entered the brilliantly- 
lighted hall and drawing-room and received the 
cordial kiss of welcome from the handsomely- 
dressed mistress thereof. 

Suddenly the contrast in their two dresses struck 
her with a certain keen sense of the ridiculous for 
which she had always been noted. 

‘© Truly, Eleanor,’’ she said, merrily, ‘‘I didn’t 
fully understand how very back-woodsy I am. 
I’ll warrant you are wondering if this is not the 


identical dress I rode away in twenty-five years | 


ago. And now that I think of it, I verily believe 
it was made after the self-same pattern.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t the dress one thinks of in looking at 
you,’’ the niece returned, in perfect sincerity. 
‘* Really, I’ve never in my life felt such cause for 
honest pride.’? Then turning to her husband, 
she asked, earnestly, ‘‘ Do you think I shall grow 
to be like her ?”’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ came heartily. 

**You have twenty-five years to experiment 
in,’’ Aunt Eleanor returned, pleasantly, ‘‘and by 
that time this style of dress may come around 
again.”’ 

‘*You must come up to your room now,’’ and 
Mrs. De Moine placed an arm around her aunt ; 
‘*for your dinner has already been waiting half 
an hour.” 

‘« Tide over,’’ again came into Aunt Eleanor’s 
mind as she followed her niece up the broad stairs 
and into the richly-furnished room she was to 
occupy. 

‘*I’m going to put you on this floor, because I 
know you are not accustomed to so many stairs.’’ 

The thoughtful kindness touched Aunt Eleanor, 
and as her niece added, ‘‘ Here are a wardrobe 
and bureau at your service, and this door opens 
into a bath-room,’”’ she turned and kissed her, 
saying, ‘‘ You are your dear mother’s own child.”’ 

‘If she were but here now!”’ 

*¢Ah, my child, we couldn’t wish that.’’ 

‘<Bell was so disappointed not to be here to 
receive you,’’ Mrs. De Moine said presently. 
‘*But she had promised a visit in Philadelphia 
before her marriage, and this was her last chance. 
She took Mabel with her.”’ 

‘And little Eleanor? Was this too late for her 
young eyes ?’’ 

“Oh, yes; but you may come and peep at her.”’ 

They went to the little one’s crib, and Aunt 
Eleanor looked long and lovingly at her. 

‘Yes, she’s very like you as you looked when 
sleeping ; but it needs the dress and the laughing 
eyes to complete the likeness of the wee child I 
left so many years ago.”’ 

The merry twinkle in the eye of the servant who 
waited at dinner was not lost upon Aunt Eleanor; 

nor did she blame the girl for having had a full- 
| length view of herself and niece as they stood 
| before the mirrored doors of her wardrobe. She 
| was able fully to appreciate the state of the case. 
Long before the tiny feet of little Eleanor came 
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tripping to her door the next morning, Mrs. Mait- 
land was up and dressed. She heard her niece in 
the hall trying to persuade the little one to rap 
* upon her door. Thinking the child would have 
more courage if it was opened in answer to her 
knock, she waited for it, and all the while that 
she stood waiting, before her was the image of the 
other little Eleanor, with the plaid dress and pan- 
talettes. 

The timid rap came at last. Aunt Eleanor 
opened the door, and lo! a new contrast met her 
eye. From the frizzed hair down to the embroid- 
ered stocking and French boots, she had never 
beheld anything like it. She looked at the fairy 
image for a moment, and then catching her up in 
her arms, laughed merrily. 

**Oh, my child, I forgot that Eleanor number 
three belonged to a new and distinct generation !” 

They were soon the best of friends, and went 
down to breakfast hand in hand. 

The day was rainy, and the child must be kept 
indoors ; so she captured Aunt Eleanor, and in- 
troduced her to the nursery. 

On all sides were lying the most expensive toys, 
inventions so new that Aunt Eleanor had to in- 
quire their names and uses. 

** Alas !’’ thought she, as she sat looking at the 
expensively dressed child surrounded by her num- 
berless playthings, ‘‘ I do not wonder that ‘ tiding 
over’ becomes a problem. In her mother’s child- 
hood these things were unknown.”’ 

Her visit during the first week was a quiet one. 
The weather was fickle, and going out was not to 
be thought of. Then came Miss Bell and Mabel, 
introducing to her a still great number of modern 
ideas, until poor Aunt Eleanor grew too mystified 
to be able clearly to draw the line between what 
she had deemed luxuries and the present common 
necessities of the daily life. 

“Aunt Eleanor,’’ said the out-spoken Bell, a 
few days after her return, ‘‘I think its a shame 
for such an elegant looking woman as you are not 
to put herself in a better light, and I’m going to 
ask a favor, which I know you won’t refuse. Will 
you dress for my wedding just as I may choose? 
I wouldn’t ask it if I didn’t know you were able.”’ 

** Yes, if you’ll not ask me to make myself ridi- 
culous,’’ replied Aunt Eleanor, promptly. 

‘« All right,’’ returned Miss Bell; adding with 
her usual candor, ‘‘ You see, James and Eleanor 
both declare that you are one of those rare and 





most fortunate individuals who can afford to do 
without dress, while I insist upon it that you’re 
just the one who can’t, and I’m bound I’ll prove 
it to them. All I ask is that you shall wear a rich 
black velvet and suitable laces.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean that’s all?’’ laughed Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘‘ Well, you are moderate.’’ 

‘‘So Iam; for by good rights you should wear 
diamonds. By the way, haven’t you some old 
family diamonds? Where are they ?”’ 

Aunt Eleanor quietly pointed to her trunk. 

‘*T brought them on because I have done with 
them, and you know, dear, I’ve no child now to 
inherit them.”’ 

For a moment Miss Bell did not speak. Then 
she said, earnestly : 

‘© You'll wear them just once more for my sake.” 

‘* Yes, this once,’’ came quickly. 

Miss Bell was silent as long as it was in her 
nature to be, for she was really touched by the 
tenderness of Aunt Eleanor’s tone. Then she 
burst out with: 

‘Black velvet, and lace, and diamonds! Just 
what you need to set off your superb figure and 
beautiful face. Upon my word, I shall actually 
be jealous of you.’’ 

‘«T shall have to commission you to do the pur- 
chasing ;’’ and Aunt Eleanor’s face took on an 
amused expression, as she added, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think I’d look a little odd buying velvet and laces 
in this dress? I’m afraid only the cotton articles 
would be brought out for me to choose from,”’ 

‘¢ You ought to have one modern dress besides 
the velvet,’’ suggested Miss Bell. 

‘* Yes, I’ve been thinking I must modernize 
myself in order not to mortify you all.’’ 

Miss Bell blushed a trifle; for she had most 
earnestly declared to her sister that she was 
ashamed to go on the street with such old-time 
clothes as her aunt wore. 

“You do need a little modernizing,’’ she said, 
frankly. ‘* You see one has to give in to custom 
a little ; and then you would show off dress so.”’ 

‘* That wasn’t exactly my object,’’ came pleas- 
antly. ‘* Nevertheless I will provide the funds, if 


you'll do the purchasing.”’ 

‘You're a jewel of an aunt;’’ and Miss Bell 
made good her words with a kiss, adding as she 
turned to go, ‘‘I suppose you think I’m fright- 
fully extravagant ; for besides dress there are books, 
music, and the drama, all expensive, yon know.”’ 
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««Oh, I consider those things as a part of one’s 
education. My only regret at leading so isolated 
a life has been that, with the exception of books, 
we have been deprived those desirable pleasures ; 
but as for dress’’—Aunt Eleanor paused. 

‘¢Well, aunty, you know the spinners, and 
weavers, and the merchants, milliners, and dress- 
makers must be supported. I think its wicked to 
hoard money which ought to be circulated among 
these people.’’ 

‘*Yes; only [ wonder if this could not be done 
just as well if we dressed less extravagantly our- 
selves, and then spent some of the surplus money 
in buying goods for the poor.”’ 

‘* Yes; only you see we should spoil the poor 
in no time.”’ 

‘*It is a difficult enigma,’’ returned Aunt Elea- 
nor; “but one thing is certain. We have none 
of us any right to spend beyond our means, or to 
circulate money which justly belongs elsewhere, 
even though the spinners and weavers may be 
benefited thereby. ‘There comes a time when 
some one suffers.’’ 

‘«The truth is, Aunt Eleanor, when one gets 
into the way of having and doing certain things, 
its such desperately hard work to go back to sim- 
ple ways. James did nothing but sing ‘ retrench’ 
until we laughed him out of it, and the conse- 
quence is we live just as comfortably as ever. 
That was such a doleful song, you know, we had 
to stop it.” 

“Yes, my dear, it must have been doleful ; 
but you may rest assured that any man who 
loves his family as your sister’s husband does, 
never cries, ‘ retrench’ until he sees the need of 
it. It is a cry which no wife should ever disre- 
gard.”’ 

The velvet dress was brought home two days 
before the wedding. Miss Bell came into her 
aunt’s room radiant. 

‘*Now, for the transformation! First, I’m 
going to have Amelia, who’s really a capital hair- 
dresser, arrange your hair. Meantime, I’ll baste 
the lace into your dress. Just look, how beauti- 
ful they are together! Then I’m going down 
into the drawing-room, and sit there in state until 
my aunt, in all her splendor, comes in to call 
upon me; for you see, at the wedding I shall have 
no chance to take you in. Diamonds and all, 
remember. You'll do this for your niece, won’t 
you ?” she added, coaxingly. “1 knew you would,” 





she went on, taking the pleasant smile for assent ; 
** you couldn’t do a favor by halves.’’ 

In due course of time Aunt Eleanor came from 
under the hands of Amelia; but not until the 
operation of dressing had been completed did she 
venture to look at herself. Then left alone she 
walked up to the full-length mirror, and surveyed 
the new woman. 

Her marriage had been a very happy one, and 
the first thought poor Aunt Eleanor had was, not 
of the niece waiting below, but of one by whose 
side she had spent twenty-five years. 

‘*I wonder if I should have looked better in his 
eyes ;’’ for there was no denying that she and the 
dress became each other, and as she stood silently 
looking at her transformed self, there came into 
her heart a tender pity for those whose lives had 
been cast where this outward adorning of one’s 
person had grown to be considered a necessity. 

‘* Yes, it would be very hard to go back from 
this, therefore I think I'll keep out of it. I’ll 
make good my promise to Bell, and then donate 
the dress to her; for really, with all my years, that 
should have brought me more wisdom, I’m not 
sure but’’— 

She did not finish the sentence, for Miss Bell 
had grown impatient, and was calling for her to 
make good her promise. 

‘* Yes, it takes a steady head to pass through it 
all,’? Aunt Eleanor said, softly, as Miss Bell turned 
her this way and that, crying: 

‘* Now James and Eleanor will have to give in! 
If you were handsome unadorned, you are glori- 
ously beautiful now.’’ 

‘Ah, my dear, but it is this which makes the 
‘ tiding over’ become the problem that it is, this 
cousciousness that handsome clothes become us.”’ 

‘* But, my dear aunt, they don’t become every 
one. I mean not every one becomes them, and it 
is worth something to learn just how much dress 
one can bear.”’ 

‘* And better still, to learn how little, is it not? 
It is right that we should desire to look well; but 
the little wife that is to be, must not forget the 
other side. There is a line, to step beyond which 
becomes a serious matter. And she must not pur- 
chase the pleasure of being handsomely dressed at 
the cost of furrows on a brow which it should be 
her honest care to keep as smooth as possible.’’ 

‘** You are right, my good aunt. That is a higher 
aim, and I promise you it shall be my own.”’ 
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J. G. HOLLAND AS NOVELIST AND POET. 


By Mary WaALSINGHAM. 


Dr. HoLianp is not successful as a novelist. 


If we were asked in what he fails, we would an- | 


swer that to us his prose seems to lack depth. 
following him we seem to be skimming the surface 
of a narrative told in that light and meagre man- 
ner which places him at once below the graphic 
ability of Mark Twain and the lightning strokes 
of Bret. Harte’s pen. Yet neither of the two last 
mentioned can aspire, we think, to be considered 
a novelist proper. Be their repute what it may, 
there is a commonplacedness about their works, 
and a lacking of that fine and elaborate analysis 
and intellectual delicacy which the true novelist 
is never without. Indeed, he cannot be. It is 
only the inexhaustible fund of every species of 
fancy, the entire suppleness of thought and volu- 
bility of expression that can sustain the novelist in 
his continued stream of close description, minute 
delineation and invention. The writings of Messrs. 
Clemens and Harte are masterly short-hand sketches 
of exceptional people and things. ‘They bear the 
same relation to the works of Dickens, Disraeli, 
the Brontés, George Eliot and others of that type, 
that a striking crayon sketch does to a masterly 
painting. 

It almost invariably happens that when a man 
or woman has secured popular favor by brief, 


In | 


| of brilliant and striking talents. No literary work 
_ which has force for one of its leading characteris- 
tics, seasoned with the unaffected humor of Mark 
‘I'wain, or the occasionally fine pathos of Bret 
Harte, can be without genuine value. Bret 
Harte’s glimpses of California life, his brief, but 
bold and vigorous limning of characters and inci- 
dents in the mining camp, and Mark Twain’s 
inimitably humorous ‘‘spurts’’ deserve to win, 
respectively, the highest meed of praise awarded 
to that class of literature. But for their more as- 
piring efforts which gave us ‘‘ The Gilded Age,’’ 
‘* Thankful Blossom,” ‘‘ ‘The Story of a Mine,’’ 
etc., we see less of the true sparkle in them. For 
| Twain, it is a false réle, and for Harte (who is not 
overfond of work, literary though it be) ditto. 
Hence we deduce that any writer who strikes 
out of his legitimate track of producing clever and 
successful short sketches for the sake of getting off 
something more imposing, as he thinks, is dipping 
his brush into water for the purpose of spreading 
his colors. Any one who has read Fanny Fern’s 

thrilling little scraps of word-painting, and who 
| picks up and firids what an inartistic, common- 

placed affair ‘* Rose Clark’’ is, will understand 

what we mean when we say there is a short-hand 

intellectuality, as well as a more elaborating and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


casual, or spasmodic efforts of the pen, the fire of | fine-spinning quality of the same. The artist who 


ambition is lighted, and he or she breaks forth 
pretty soon into ‘‘a novel.’’ So with the writers 
under consideration. The deeply-reflective, close- 
ly-analytical, miniature work of the novelist does 
not characterize the style of either of these popu- 
lar writers. When they take to novel-making (if 
we may in the case of Bret Harte characterize his 
longer efforts as such), they only Serve to show ns 
how easily a first-class story-writer, or an author 
of charming comic sketches and rollicking books 
of travel, may degenerate into a second-rate 
author, by stepping out of his natural groove, 
and attempting something which appears to him 
more exalted. We say appears, because perfec- 
tion in any branch of talent or culture is the 
highest point of glory that can be attained in any. 
No one, we believe, denies to these two leading 


stars of our present literary horizon the possession 
VoL. XIII.—29 


| succeeds in scene-painting lacks (nor does he 
| need) the fineness of stroke, the exquisite visual 
and mental susceptibility to the minute variations 
in light and shade, and almost imperceptible fly- 
ing gradations in chiaroscuro, which are indispen- 
sable to the painter of more elaborate works. 

In poetry Dr. Holland undoubtedly reaches 
much higher than in prose. ‘Take, for instance, 
the sweet story of ‘‘ Kathrina.”’ 

Not even in Longfellow—to whose style he 
more closely approximates than to that of any 
other—do we find a more easy flow of musical and 
expressive metre, or a better sustained narrative, 
avoiding as it does all those imminent jerks and 
| jars, in transition scenes and shifting topics, with 

which less artistic recounters almost invariably 

mar the continuity of their epics. We wouid say 

of “‘ Kathrina,’’ it is a sweet, fair poem, from be- 
i 
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ginning to end; not by any means a great poem, 
or a striking one. The total absence of anything 
which might be called spirit or fire—the very 
want of those rude but trenchant strokes, which, 
by excluding Joaquin Miller from the beaten track 
of ‘‘cultured poets,’’ prove the validity of his 
right to be considered one among the few ‘‘ ready- 
made” singers the world has seen—could not fail 
to reduce this very pretty specimen of Dr. Hol- 
land’s fluent metrical ability to the second or 
third grade of poetry. We think it may be fairly 
classed with the second. Longfellow’s ‘‘Evan- 
geline’’ has scarcely a sweeter story, or a more 
perfectly pure and flowing continuity. ‘* Chris- 
tabel’’ falls far below it in meaning, as well as in 
construction. George Eliot possesses far more 
real power and boldness, but we must remember 
that she rarely clogs her muse with the restraining 
sweetness of rhyme. 

A slight, a very slight, thread of affectation that 
cannot fail to be distasteful to experienced read- 
ers, and one or two inaccuracies (or shall we call 
them eccentricities?) in Dr. Holland’s verse, 
strike us as strange, to say the least, in one stand- 
ing so high asa scholar. The use of the capital 
O as an interjection, immediately followed by an 
exclamation point, may claim some respectable 
patronage, for aught we know; but the accepted 
rule is, for this interjection, the exclamation point 
after the sentence. Again, ‘‘ Politics has history” 
may have its grammatical defenders, but there is 
no doubt about its being abominable to the ear. 

In the prelude to this poem (which we select 
for criticism because it is his best), the author 
writes of 

“. . . her who on her bended knees 
Resists the black-winged thunder flaw.” 





What is a thunder flaw? and how, or why, re- 
sist the thunder? We might resist the lightning 
(with a lightning-rod, for instance), but we can 
see no point in this metaphor as applied to 
thunder. 


“Rivers wimpling to each air that blows.” 


Wimple means a vail, or hood. What is the 
application in this case? Evidently none, except 
in so far as the word wimpling resembles ‘* whim- 
pering,’’ or ‘‘ dimpling.”’ 

Of a like distasteful character are the modifica- 
tions or substitutions in the following: ‘‘ Trolling 
of the birds;’’ ‘‘I startled ;’’ ‘it shrills;’’ ‘* taste- 
less cult’’ (for culture); ‘“‘culmen’’ (for culmina- 
tion); ‘‘virid meads;’’ ‘fluff of breezy hills ;’ 
‘*palpitant ;’’ ‘‘appetency;’’ ‘ intellection ;’’ 
‘* strident ;’’ ‘* suspirations ;’’ ‘‘crepitant ;’’ “ at- 
tent’’ (for attentive); ‘‘rathe and puny ;’’ ‘‘ bur- 
don.’’ Many of these are dictionary words, but 
totally useless, in their strained form, to produce 
any other effect than surprise and temporary dis- 
ruption of the sense and unity. The use of them 
betrays a striving after variety and originality un- 
worthy of so accomplished a scholar and artist. 

If there were any portion of ‘ Kathrina’’ which 
we would willingly dispense with, it would be the 
eighteen lines beginning 


« And for him the poet-pimp.” 


They strike us as jarring on the delicate theme of 
this pure, pretty story. It seems to us a mistake 
that Dr. Holland should ever write anything but 
verse. While following him in some of his comic 
prose sketching, we are unavoidably reminded of 
a grave, solemn-faced, mellow-voiced parson try- 
ing to play harlequin. 


PINAFORE AND CUPID. 


By KesIAH 


‘* HERE, Kate, is another apron ready for the | 
machine.”’ -| 
‘¢Oh, dear, mother, I believe we shall never be | 
done making aprons and dresses for those four | 
reponse | 
girls. | 
‘* Well, perhaps not,’’ said her mother, resign- | 


edly; ‘‘ but for my first four girls, Katie, of which | 
you were the youngest, I was compelled by neces- 


SHELTON. 


sity to do all their sewing unaided. I am very 
sorry if those daughters are not willing to assist 
me in the labor of clothing the younger four.”’ 

‘Yes, I know, mother; but how could you ever 
have been so absurd as to-have eight girls? The 
idea, eight daughters in one family, and in the 
years to come eight old maids !’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so, dear; at least I pray that nothing 
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worse than being respected old maids will ever be 
the portion of my girls. The fate of many a mar- 
ried woman is such that she has many temptations 
to envy the happy, contented ‘old. maids ;’ and 
the woman who only has ‘a husband to support 
her’ is much to be pitied.’’ 

Kate’s momentary vexation had disappeared 
during her mother’s calm remarks, and she now 
went cheerfully toward the sewing machine, sing- 
ing the popular refrain, ‘‘ Yes, I know that is so;’’ 
but she as suddenly ceased, saying: 

**Oh, I do wish that I could go to the Park 
Garden to-night, and hear ‘ Pinafore ;’ that is an 
opera that each time I hear it I am more bewitched 
than ever ; of whatever else I may get tired, it will 
not be of Pinafore.’’ 

‘* Ah,”’ said her mother, archly, ‘*I thought a 
very few moments ago that pina/fores for four were 
a great trial to you ?”’ 

Kate gave her merriest laugh, and acknowledged 
the joke by once more singing, ‘‘ Yes, I know that 
is so.”’ 

‘* Still, mother, I do so want to go to the Park 
Garden. I know that I have heard the play by 
nearly every troupe that has visited the city, as 
well as by the ‘ regulars’ at the ‘ Sans-Souci ;’ but 
I do desire to see it really acted upon a man-of- 
war. They say that the Admiral and his retinue 
really do come on board from a boat; that you 
have a chance to see them approach and hear them 
chanting. Min. and her lover went last night, 
and they say it was just as natural as life! I wish 
I could go.’’ . 

**So you might, dear, if there was any one to go 
with you; you cannot go alone. Perhaps papa 
will go with you.”’ 

‘¢ That will de perhaps; you know that he never 
cares to go out in the evening. I wishI had a 
beau, then I could go as other girls do.”’ 

‘* Kate, you astonish me; what an immodest 
speech !”’ 

The tears dimmed Kate’s eyes suspiciously at 
her mother’s sharp rebuke; but she defiantly an- 
swered : 

‘*Tt’s true, anyhow, if it isn’t.modest.”’ 

At this moment the current was happily turned 
by the entrance of ‘‘ Min.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Brooks, please say yes. Hal. and I are 
going to the Park Garden again, and he told me 
to ask Kate, as she, poor girl, has nobody to go 
with her.” 





The Garden was beautifully lighted, the Pavilion 
was brilliant with fluttering bunting, the ‘‘ Ma- 
rionettes’’ were as fascinating as ever; the walks 
were delightful, enchanting! And Hal’s friend, 
Edgar Raleigh, was as courteous to Kate as his 
(probable) ancestor would have been; though, as 
yet there were no mud-puddles in Shirley and 
Reeve’s well-ordered paths, his gallantry was not 
tested to that extent. 

To say that Kate’s heart beat evenly that even- 
ing would be tostate an untruth. She had known 
ever since Min.’s engagement (nearly six weeks) 
that she was to officiate as bridesmaid, and Edgar 
Raleigh was to act as best man. 

She had looked forward to it with as much in- 
terest as any girl would to her first invitation of 
the kind, and her thoughts had been so full of 
what she should wear, how she should look, and 
which of her friends would be there to admire or 
criticise, that she had hardly given Hal’s chum a 
thought, except as a, necessary adjunct to the 
ceremony. 

Despite her openly expressed desire for a beau, 
that she might ‘‘ go as other’ girls’ did, she was 
not one that saw a possible or probable lover in 
every shadow that crossed her pathway. 

Edgar was uot as innocent; his meeting Kate 
to-night was part of a concerted plan with Hal. 
and Min., who sounded Kate’s praises in Edgar’s 
ears at all possible opportunities; for what could 
be more pleasant than for two friends to marry 
two friends? Min. romantically thought how 
much nicer ’twould be that Kate should be bride 
upon that talked-of-day than mere bridesmaid ; of 
this Kate knew nothing. 

A party of New Yorkers were coming to Provi- 
dence solely to see and hear Pinafore. 

Why should not Edgar come, too? There was 
no reason, and so he came; and by accident (?) 
Hal. and the girls chanced to be going the same 
night, and he being Hal.’s chum—why, they 
‘just all went together.”’ 

Pinafore was all and more than they antici- 
pated; Ralph rolled his eyes at the real moon ; 
Buttercup came on board as a Bumboat woman 
ought, from her own little boat; the Captaia 
walked his deck as a right-minded captain should ; 
the Admiral was as pompous as any admiral ever 
before him. Blank’s Water Fireworks charmed - 


even the New Yorkers ; the dance was tempting 
with its sweet music and easy footing. 


What 
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strength untold ! 
Though the season at the Garden had been 


long, and many love affairs had taxed his inge- | 
nuity and kept him busy, yet the little god was | 


not weary of well-doing, but was as active and 
spritish as ever to-night. 
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more auspicious time could there have been for | 


Cupid to spin his nets of airy lightness, yet of , 








We hope Kate will never regret that she did 
see and hear the realistic Pinafore, and we have 
heard that there is to be a double wedding in this 
city at Christmas. 

Until then without doubt she will enjoy the 
pleasure of having some one ‘‘to go with,’’ and 
_ afterwards, too, we will hope, though with little 
| precedent for such faith. 
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OR FEVER-TREE. 


By T. S. Sozrnskry, M.D. 


AUSTRALIA and adjacent islands have been fruit- 
ful fields to those in pursuit of gold as well as to 
naturalists eager to discover strange plants and 


animals; but nothing that has been found there | 


exceeds in value and interest the blue gum-, or 
fever-tree (Eucalyptus globulus). So many are 
the peculiarities, and so great and manifold the 
uses claimed for this tree, that the study of it is as 
absorbing as any romance. It is probable that its 
claims have been exaggerated by those interested 
in it; but there can be no doubt that it merits 
general attention, and that altogether it is one of 
the most remarkable of trees, and destined to play 
an important part in the future history of the 
human race. Having been accumulating infor- 
mation about it for some time, I will proceed to 
give a brief account of it, including remarks on 
its uses as well as the introduction of it in this 
country. 

The Zucalyptus globulus, which means literally 
the eucalyptus, the fruit of which is button-, or 


rather urned-shaped, g/odudus being the Latin for | 


button, is one of the most important species of the 
one hundred and fifty or more of the genus, which 
is so called because the calyx of the flower is so 


shaped that it hides the stamens for a long time— | 
eucalyptus being a Greek compound which signi- | 


fies, ‘I conceal well.’’ All, or nearly all, the 
species of this great family of trees, which are 
evergreens and of the myrtle order, are popularly 
called gums, but to many of them particular names 
are given; for instance, the one we are now con- 
sidering is called the blue gum, from the bluish 
appearance of its foliage and bark. In Spain the 


name of fever-tree has been given to the blue gum, | 


| a name the appropriateness of which will become 
| apparent further on. 

No species of the eucalypti is known to’be indi- 
genous to any part of the Northern hemisphere ; 
but one or two fossil species have been discovered 
on miocene beds in Switzerland and the north of 
Italy. In Tasmania and Victoria, which are their 
native regions, they are the prevailing trees; they 
constitute four-fifths of the whole vegetation. One 
of them, the Zucalyptus gigantea, or ‘‘ the stringy 
bark,’’ attains an immense size; it attains propor- 
tions which exceed those of the Seguotas of Cali- 
fornia, and the blue gum is not of much smaller 
growth. Instances of it over three hundred feet 
in height and thirty feet in diameter near the 
ground have been found. All grow readily from 
the seed, which is small, shoot up fast in almost 
any kind of soil, attain considerable dimensions, 
and are attractive in appearance. The blue gum 
looks not unlike the poplars with which every one 
is familiar, and at three years it measures about 
thirty feet in height. The wood is yellowish in 
color, and is hard, strong and durable ; but being 

rich in sap, in seasoning it is inclined to crack 
and warp to an undesirable degree. It is used, 
however, to a great extent by ship-builders, car- 
penters, and cabinet-makers, and for bridges, 
fences, railroad sleepers, and so on. The leaves 
are short-stemmed, coriaceous, entire and ovate in 
shape, and in all are opposite when young, but 
alternate, and elongated, and smaller, and what is 
still more remarkable, vertical in position when 
old. The flowers, which are yellowish in hue, 
and rather showy, are axillary; and the seed is 
contained in small cone-shaped capsules. In the 
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original description of the blue gum, it is said: 
‘« This beautiful tree of the myrtle family is cov- 
ered with a smooth bark; the branches bend a 
little as they rise, and are garnished at their ex- 
tremities with alternate leaves, slightly curved, 
and above seven inches in length, and nearly two 
in width. The bark, leaves, and fruit are aroma- 
tic.’’ From this, as well as other species, exudes 
in considerable amount a camphoraceous, astrin- 
gent gum. All shed their bark every winter; in- 
deed, as it is said in Captain H. B. Stoney’s book, 
‘*A Residence in Tasmania’’ (London, 1856), 
‘‘ various as are the trees, they all possess one 
characteristic feature in shedding their bark and 
not their leaves, thus preserving in all respects a 
great contrast to those of the ‘ old country.’ ”’ 

The Zucalyptus globulus was discovered in Tas- 
mania or Van Diemen’s Land early in May, 1792, 
by Labillardiere, a botanist on an expedition sent 
out in 1791 by the French government to search 
for the unfortunate and long-absent La Pérouse. 
He was very favorably impressed by it, and de- 
scribed it in appreciative terms. A writer in a 
recent number of the English Popular Science Re- 
view remarks: ‘* The fever-destroying, health- 
giving, Australian blue gum-tree, or eucalyptus, 
destined three generations later to transform 
miasmatic plains and fever-breeding marshes into 
healthful resorts, to alleviate moreover some of 
the worst ills which flesh is heir to, and further to 
open countless sources of wealth and industry, 
may be regarded as an offspring of the great 
French Revolution.” 

Little was heard or known of this remarkable 
tree in Europe until 1856, when it was brought to 
the attention of French naturalists by M. Ramel, 
who becoming fascinated with it that year in Au- 
stralia, at once became its great patron, its enthu- 
siastic advocate. The director of the Government 
Botanic Garden at Melbourne, Mr. Ferdinand 
Mueller, had for some time previous to 1856 taken 
an interest in it, and with M. Ramel, has dene 
much to bring it into notice in Europe. Says M. 
Planchon, a professor at Montpellier, who has 
written a good deal about the tree: ‘* Mueller is 
the savant who justly calculated the future of the 
tree, traced its itineracy, and predicted its destiny. 
Ramel is the enthusiastic amateur who has thrown 
body and mind into the mission of propagating it. 
Both have faith, but one is a prophet, the other an 
apostle, and in the noble confraternity of services, 





public gratitude will not separate the names that 
are bound together by friendship.” 

M. Ramel, an Australian trader, wanting in 
botanical knowledge, was fascinated with the tree 
the first time he saw it, and intuitively conceived 
and became convinced that it would prove of in- 
calculable value to mankind. It was already 
known that every part of it was useful; that its 
timber was excellent for ship-building and other 
purposes; that its bark was very serviceable for 
tanning, and that the gum and an essential oil 
obtainable by distillation from its leaves were 
medicinal; but from the fact that no malarial 
diseases occurred in regions where it flourished, 
he inferred that it was the cause of their absence; 
and so certain did he feel that its presence was 
destructive of malaria, that he set immediately to 
work to prove to the world that this was no mere 
fancy, but a fact. Through his efforts experiments 
soon began to be made with it in various parts of 
France, and other countries. As early as 1854 it 
had been planted to some extent in Algeria, but 
not until 1862 was its introduction begun in earn- 
est in that country, since which time the work has 
been going on, and with excellent results, both as 
regards its growth and the discontinuance of ma- 
larial diseases, which were exceedingly common. 
It seems to be naturalized there, and. of it and 
other species there are now vast plantations. It 
has also been planted extensively in the Cape of 
Good Hope, Spain, France, Italy, Jamaica, Cuba, 
India, Ceylon, Brazil, and elsewhere, with favor- 
able results. The salubrity of parts where it has 
been well introduced has been wonderfully im- 
proved; sections of country formerly desolate 
from the deadly character of their atmosphere are 
becoming populated. 

In this country it has received considerable at- 
tention, especially in California, where for its 
influence on the rainfall, as well as its wood, it 
is being planted largely by railroad companies. 
Along the line of the Union Pacific for several 
hundred miles, as well as on the line of the road 
from Los Angeles to Anaheim, it may be seen in 
vast numbers. Says Mr. Marsh, in his splendid 


book, ‘‘ The Earth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion’’ (1874): ‘‘If we may credit late reports, 
the growth of the Eucalyptus is so rapid in Cali- 
fornia that the child is perhaps now born who 
will see the tallest sequoia overtopped by this new 
At ten years 


vegetable emigrant from Australia.”’ 
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its average height is about sixty feet, and its girth 
about forty inches; it is large enough for railroad 
purposes at eight years. Some efforts have been 


After it has arrived at two or three years of age 
| it can bear much more cold than before. Young 
| plants are killed by a freezing temperature, but in 


. . . *. | * . . . 
made to introduce it in malarial locations in the | their native home it is not so; they seem to be 


Southern States, but as yet it can scarcely be said | hardier there than with us. 


that its cultivation for any purpose has been begun 
in earnest. 
An insuperable difficulty in the way of intro- 





ducing the Zucalyptus globulus, or indeed any | 


species of the genus, in all malarial places, is that 


it cannot bear either a heavy frost or a torrid | 


heat. In its native regions the temperature never 
runs to either extreme. At Hobart Town the 
mean temperature in summer is 63° Fah., and in 
winter 42°; and at Melbourne the mean in sum- 
mer is 65°, and in winter 49°. The climate of 
Tasmania and Victoria resembles that of the south 
of Europe, where experience .has shown that the 
tree grows very well. At Paris it does not pros- 
per; in England, where a great deal has been said 
about it of late, owing to the suggestion that it be 
planted extensively in Cyprus, in order to improve 
the salubrity of that island, numerous attempts 
to grow it have been but partially successful, al- 
though the mean temperature of the coldest month 
at London is 39°; and in this country it certainly 
will not survive the frosts of winter as far north as 
the latitude of Philadelphia. 

In Mr. Shaw’s great botanical garden at St. 
Louis, as well as in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
it has been proven by experience that it will not 
live through the winter in the open air. At either 
place it may be seen in conservatories, Visitors 
to the Centennial Exposition may remember the 
two fine specimens of it in Horticultural Hall ; 
they are still there, and thriving well. The mean 
temperature for the winter quarter at St. Louis is 
32°, and at Philadelphia 33°. 

At Memphis and also at Norfolk, Virginia, the 
mean winter temperature is 42°, and the mean for 
the year is 60°, which is about the same as at 
points in ‘Tasmania, where the tree grows splen- 
didly. As far north as the line from Norfolk to 
Memphis it may be planted with some hopes of 
success. In Florida it grows as well as in Cali- 
fornia. In the latter State it may be seen grow- 


ing up the sides of the sierras, where the frost is | 


at times pretty sharp. Like the orange tree, it 
can bear having the ends of its boughs destroyed 
by coid ; and in fact there is not much difference 
in their degree of hardness. 


That the tree will 
not prosper in the heat of the tropics has been 
almost if not quite conclusively demonstrated in 
India, where the Government has experimented 
with it extensively. In the elevated parts and 
higher latitudes of that country it grows admi- 
rably. It is a tree which demands a temperate 
climate. 

Granting that the presence of blue gum-trees 
tends at least to improve the salubrity of malarial 
localities, it is pertinent to ask how this beneficent 
result is brought about. Some have ventured to 
assert that it arises from its being a leafy ever- 
green, and consequently a great perennial genera- 
tor of ozone; but there is no reason to believe 
that ozone is antidotal of malaria. It may be due 
to the fact that the exhalations from it are not 
only aromatic, but antiseptic, and considerable in 
amount ; doubtless these, like the exhalations from 
pine forests, are medicinal in nature. It is my 
belief, however, that the anti-malarial property of 
the tree is almost, if not entirely, due to its drain- 
age power and regulative influence on the hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere. Swamps in 
which it is planted soon become comparatively 
dry, and to excessively dry climates it brings dews 
and rains in considerable amounts. This view of 
how the tree acts is, it may be said, in harmony 
with the most rational and probably correct theory 
as to the cause of malarial diseases. Malaria is 
neither a vegetable organism nor a gaseous exhala- 
tion, it is a myth; all the diseases attributed to it 
originate from peculiar variations in the tempera- 
ture and electrical condition of the body. The 
truth of this statement was abundantly demon- 
strated a few years ago by experiments made by 
Dr. Oldham, a surgeon in the British East India 
Service. He found that it was possible to sleep at 
night by the side of a fire in the most malarious 
jungles and remain free from disease; but a more 
conclusive experiment consisted in passing nights 
in pestilential swamps wrapped up in blankets. 
Now, the reason why malarial diseases are liable to 
be contracted in marshy places, especially in the 
mornings and evenings, is because at the coming 
and the going of the sun, the presence of the water 
causes peculiar variations in the heat and electri- 
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cal condition of the atmosphere. Everything that 
tends to dry marshy places, or to prevent sudden 
and marked meteorological changes in such places, 
tends to make them less unhealthy in their influ- 
ence on the human system. ‘The presence of grass 
and trees of any kind is beneficial. Where forests 
abound, hailstorms and other results of sudden 
electrical disturbances are slight and rare. It isa 
fact well known to farmers in prairie districts, that 
breaking the sod of considerable areas causes 
malarial diseases to appear. 

Through vegetation of all kinds moisture is ab- 
stracted from the soil and yielded up to the atmos- 
phere in large quantities. The rainfall of many 
places has been greatly increased by an increase in 
the amount of vegetation. Says Marsh: ‘It may 
be considered as established that forests tend to 
mitigate, at least within their own precincts, ex- 
tremes of temperature, humidity and drought.” 
That trees have an influence over the rainfall has 
long been known. In a ‘‘Life of Christopher 
Columbus,” published at Venetia in 1571, it is 
said that he ascribed the daily evening showers in 
the West Indies to ‘‘ the great forests and trees of 
those countries ;’” and remarked that the same 
effect was formerly produced by the same cause 
in the Canary and Madeira Islands, and in the 

Azores ; but that ‘* now that the many woods and 
* trees that covered them have been felled, there 
are not produced as many clouds and rains as 
before.’? The power of vegetation to increase the 
rainfall has been clearly shown in Algeria as well 
as in the State of Kansas. While that State was 
overrun by myriads of buffaloes, it was kept almost 
bare of grass, so bare that travellers pronounced it 
a desert, and there was a very scanty rainfall ; but 
since it has been brought more and more under 
cultivation, the rainfall has been more and more. 

The advantages of the fever-tree are that it 
grows well in moist places, and that its drainage 
powers are very great. The root of the young 
plant strikes straight down, and goes both fast and 
far. ‘The sunflower has had advocates. It was 
experimented with at Washington some time ago 
by the late Lieutenant Maury, who had confidence 
in it, and with favorable results. 

In the South the negroes at least have faith in 
its virtues. Mr. Marsh tells us that many experi- 
ments have been made with it in Italy. ‘* Large 
plantations of it,’’ says he, ‘* have been made 
upon the alluvial deposits of the Oglio above its 





entrance into the Lake of Iseo, near Pisogne, and 
it is said with favorable results to the health of 
the neighborhood.’’ It is very probable that the 
ailantus, or tree of China, a very fast-growing 
and pretty tree, which is now planted extensively 
in various parts of this country, might prove very 
useful in malarial regions; and it is more than 
probable that pines, cedars, and other familiar 
evergreens exercise a powerful anti-malarial influ- 
ence. In Italy the white popiar (Populus alba) 
has been planted to a considerable extent to coun- 
teract malaria. A Government Commission some 
years ago recommended that three or four rows of 
this tree be planted in such places and directions 
as ‘‘to obstruct the currents of air from malarious 
localities, and thus intercept a great proportion of 
the pernicious emanations’ (Marsh). The pos- 
sibility of screening off the noxious element which 
is supposed to be present in the air in swamps is 
affirmed by numerous observers; that, as Becqueral 
says (‘* Des Climats’’): ‘‘ Humid air charged with 
miasmata is deprived of them in passing through a 
forest.’? Whether anything is sifted from the air 
by the trees either mechanically or chemically, 
may be questioned. However, there can be no 
doubt that the presence of trees as well as all 
other forms of vegetation are beneficial in swampy 
places. It is well known (to use the words of 
Mr. Marsh) that the great swamps of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, in climates nearly similar to that of 
Italy, are healthy even to the white man, so long 
as the forests in and around them remain, but 
become very insalubrious when the woods are 
felled. In conclusion, I would say, in all malarial 
places where the climate admits of its growth, let 
the fever-tree be planted, and where it will not 
grow let any one that will. 

I will now speak briefly of the medicinal virtues 
of the Eucalyptus globulus. ‘The gum furnished 
by it being astringent, is a good remedy for diar- 
rhcea ; but it is the leaves principally which are of 
use in medicine. They may be administered in 
the form of a powder, but it is preferable to make 
an infusion, a decoction, an extract, or a tincture 
from them; or, what is still better, perhaps obtain 
from them by distillation the essential oil which 
they contain, in the proportion of about a fluid- 
ounce toa pound. No alkaloid has been discov- 
ered either in the bark or leaves. The United 


States Government instituted in 1866 a series of 
experiments which determined this point. 


The 
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oil which is present in all parts of the tree is lim- 
pid, camphoraceous in odor, but so agreeable that 
it is used extensively as a perfume, yellowish in 
color, antiseptic in a high degree, and the dose 
of it is from five to ten drops. A teaspoonful or 
so of it paralyzes the limbs, and may result in 
death. It is a powerful general stimulant. A 
few drops of it cause a warm sensation about the 
stomach, quicken the capillary circulation, in- 
crease the action of the heart, excite a flow of 


spirits, and in fact produce all the indications of | 
stimulation. A dose of twenty-five drops or so 


will cause considerable palpitation of the heart 
and excitement about the head in some persons. 
When the stimulating effects of a full dose of it 
begin to disappear, a quiescent condition of the 
system sets in, so that in a manner it is an ano- 
dyne or soporific. A weak infusion of the leaves 
is a good substitute for tea as a beverage. Dr. 
Gimpert of Cannes, Dr. Keller of Halle, Dr. 
Ringer of London, and others, have investigated 
its properties. It has proved useful in congestive 
conditions of the lungs, brain, and other parts of 


| the body, and in a great variety of diseases where 
| a stimulant was called for; but it has chiefly gained 
| a reputation for the cure of malarial diseases, a 
| use which was in 1863 predicted for it by M. 
| Ramel. In these diseases it has been demon- 
| strated by an extensive series of experiments made 
| by the Austrian Government as well as by Dr. 
| Tristany of Valencia, Dr. Carlotti of Corsica, 
| Dr. A. Brunel of Tulon, and many others, be- 
yond all question that it is almost, if not quite 
as efficacious as quinine. Hundreds of cases in 
which it has been used by distinguished medical 
men might be cited, but it is unneccessary, as the 
result in all is more or less confirmatory of the 
statement just made. 

Such is the blue gum-, or fever-tree. That it is 
a tree of great value no one surely can deny; and 
that efforts should be made to introduce it wher- 
ever it will grow in this country will, I think, be 
granted by all. A tree of such intrinsic value 
and of such promise in malarial regions, to say 
nothing of the medicine it affords, is certainly 
worthy of great attention. 
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By GrorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


In soft south wind the dark firs sigh, 
No gloom haunts now the forest aisle; 
An amber warmth is in the sky 
Where lingers Indian Summer’s smile, * 
Though rich autumnal robes be gone, 
The woods assume a lively brown, 
And Winter days move calmly on; 


Nor floats the pearly crystals down, 


And in enchanting distance lie 
The hills where Oreads loved to stray; 
There floats rich veil of purple dye, 
Its tissues wove one summer day. 
Lo! in my neighbor’s garden plat 
The clustered pansies daily blow, 
For withering frosts are now forgot, 


Bleak winds, and sleet, and drifted snow! 


I clasp their dainty tendrils close! 
Again and yet again I kiss 
Their fragrant lips, and fear to lose 
Lest perfume be a dream of bliss! 
They seem to tremble in my palm 
As though they were the ghosts of flowers! 
And yet their breath has all the charm 
That gives to Spring its Eden bowers, 


Your tender grace to me impart, 
Lone blossoms of the wintry dell! 
With moist eyes and o’erflowing heart 
Of your late birth my muse would tell, 
But as I whisper, from the ground 
Where slender stems are cradled low, 
Words like a fairy’s echo sound: 





“ We speak a language all men know.” 
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CHRONICLES FROM A SUBURBAN TOWN. 


By C. H. Woop. 


Few large towns of the New World have more 
interesting suburbs than those which grace the 
city of William Penn. They not only are rich in 
the picturesque of site and architecture, but also 
in historical and legendary lore. It is true that 
no poet has arisen to chronicle the tales of Penn- 
sylvania “ Sleepy Hollows,’’ or give us Knicker- 
bocker stories of the Dutch peasantry, such as has 
filled the classic Hudson and its Highlands with 
so much of interest to the tourist. But that in no 
wise proves that there is a dearth of incident either 
for the pen or pencil. One cannot find the same 
bold scenery which skirts that noble river, and to 
which it is indebted for its kinship with the Rhine; 
but it is only the picturesque of another sort, soft- 
ened perhaps, but rarely, if ever, brought down to 
the tame and unprofitab!e. Take for example the 
Schuylkill and all its beauties of wooded hillside 
and fertile interval, and the Delaware, with its 
rich Revolutionary stories, not to speak of the 
tales that have been, and yet could be, gathered 
of the warlike Indian tribe which named the 
stream, and whose tents were pitched all along its 
shores. 

For the antiquary who desires to refresh his soul 
with the past, and leave all the worries and jars of 
a modern life, I know of no place from Maine to 
Georgia, within the confines of civilization, where 
a person can bury themselves so completely as in 
some of the little Dutch settlements within an 
hour’s ride of Pennsylvania’s metropolis. Thirty- 
eight miles from Philadelphia, on the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in the county of Bucks, lies the 
village of Quakertown, which dates its existence 
back as far as 1716. It was settled, as its name 
implies, by Friends, the majority of whom came 
from Buckinghamshire, England, from which place 
the county derived its name. 

The land being very level, and probably in some 
portions the water not being drained, standing in 
pools it got the not pleasing title of the ‘* Great 
- Swamp,’’ a name that it does not now bear the 
least vestige of ever having deserved. It was thus 
known for many years before its settlement, nor 
did it entirely cease until 1720, when the name of 
the present township in which Quakertown stands, 





Richland, was given it. Soon after the early Quaker 
pioneers had opened their clearings and built their 
log-houses, they were reinforced by a number of 
German families, who took up claims not far from 
them, and these, in their turn, some few years 
later, by a little colony of Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh. Quaker, Lutheran, and Presbyterian 
lived side by side, yet we hear of no religious 
strife as ever having taken place, so thoroughly 
was the Golden Rule believed in and lived up to 
by the disciples of George Fox. The Lenni-Le- 
nape Indians, or “original people,’’ who had been 
driven out from their Mississippi homes by stronger 
tribes, dwelt here in full force, ranging from the 
Schuylkill to the Delaware, called by them 
“Zuydt,” across the banks and along the river 
coast of New Jersey. We often read of this tribe 
under the French title ‘* Loups,’’ or wolves, a 
name confounded with the Iroquois Mohicans, 
who used to decorate themselves with the skins 
of the wolverines. 

All through our own, but especially all French, 
accounts of the Indians, the name of the Loup is 
found in the foreground, ranking with the most 
celebrated tribes that played prominent parts in 
the early history of North America. 

The policy of Penn was so politic, as well as 
humane, that the settlers reaped the full benefit of 
it, not a house being burned, or a scalp raised, 
though the wars of this tribe with their near neigh- 
bors and the Iroquois were fierce and bloody. 

We can see the influence exerted by the Friends 
on the savages around them, in the historical in- 
cident of the Delaware brave, Rapanhank, who 
walked two hundred miles to Philadelphia, em- 
braced the doctrines of that sect, addressed them 
with all the powers of Indian oratory, and con- 
cluded by kneeling down and making an impres- 
sive prayer. One of the chiefs of the tribe, Traea- 
dyuscung, was not only a person of note among 
his own people, but a linguist and man of letters, 
being able to read, write and speak the English 
language, a feat to them harder than the act of 
acquiring Greek or Hebrew is to us. Though 


united with the Five Nations the bond did not last 
long, as the Iroquois did not fail to keep alive the 
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old feud that had long existed between them ; 
the result of which was banishment to the Sus- 
quehanna, from whose shores they by gradual 
stages took their way to the far West. The last 
representative of the tribe, an old woman, who 
employed her time making baskets, died in 1830. 

Along the banks of a small stream, the ‘* Tohi- 
can’’ (a tributary of the Delaware, which got its 
name from a Salt Lick on its banks), ran a cele- 
brated Indian trail, the shortest distance from the 
interior to the river. Many years after, when the 
township was more thickly settled, and pikes and 
by-roads were rapidly making their. appearance, 
driving the ‘*Son of the Forest’’ farther inland, 
the trail could still be traced by the experienced 
eve, winding like a serpent’s sinuous movements, in 
and cut, among the tall trees and shrubbery that so 
thickly covered the whole county. The reader 
will recall to mind many of the tales of America’s 
great forest novelist, Cooper, in which the Dela- 
wares figure, especially the story of ‘‘ Pathfinder’ 
and his red allies, Big Serpent and hisson. The 
author evidently devoted much time and care to 
the particular characteristic of each tribe with 
which he dealt, so that it is with added pleasure 
that the student turns to him for information con- 
cerning the first inhabitants. And for truthful- 
ness, honesty of purpose, contempt for cowardice, 
love of bravery and generosity, we find them ranked 
high above any of the tribes or nations in the East- 
ern or Middle States. 

Tenacious of memory, never forgetting a kindly 
act, and as faithfully remembering an injury, they 
combined the extremes of good and evil. So 
completely, however, have they now faded away, 
that it almost seems as if what we heard was of 
like substance as fairy tales, and as mythical. In 
watching the growth of this town from its concep- 
tion to the present, it is with peculiar interest that 
we follow the representatives of the various nation- 
alities and their peaceful struggle for the ascend- 
ency. Though affiliating as neighbors, the Teutons 
and: English kept a strong iine of demarcation be- 
tween the two races, rarely blending, but holding 
to their old customs and speech. Through dint of 
circumstances, such as schools and markets, the 
language of the descendants of the Germans be- 
came mixed with English words until it lost its 
original purity and character, and now has be- 
come nothing but a dialect. It has been affirmed 
that the traveller will find in the Palatinate the 





same language, if language it can be called, as 
that spoken by our Pennsylvania brethren, minus 
of course the English that has crept into the 
American-German. 

If such is the case (though the majority of wri- 
ters are against it), the mother tongue is still 
retained with but slight corruption amid a diversi- 
fication of tongues. The patois derisively spoken 
of as Pennsylvania Dutch, as far as the Palatines 
are concerned who inhabit the counties of Bucks 
and Montgomery chiefly, if the statement made 
by the German professor, as given above, be cor- 
rect, is in no way deserved; for it has an age 
that sets at naught our boasted English, and 
claims kindred with the earliest tongues of the 
German confederations. The very definition of 
the word Palatine brings it into prominence, 
making it, if not regal in sound or construction, 
such in title. It must be confessed that the 
euphony of the Palatinate tongue is not pleasing, 
being harshly guttural, a seemingly continual suc- 
cession of the worst consonants that humanity has 
to emit. But with all this, on closer acquaint- 
ance, there is a savor of the true inwardness of 
this uncouth speech. It tells of its wild, half sav- 
age originators in every sentence uttered. No 
soft, balmy climate ; but the roughest encounters 
with men and elements, used to skins for cover- 
ings, and a predatory life for subsistence—such a 
language as would be fitting such people as Cesar 
encountered. Scotch and Welsh were soon lost 
sight of, losing their identity as a separate people 
soon after their settlement. But not so the Teu- 
ton element; it waxed and grew strong until it 
now bids fair to overrun its elder brother. In 
fact, from being an English settlement, it now has 
assumed all the characteristics of a Dutch village. 
The names and physiognomy of the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestickmaker, and the conver- 
sation that greets one in the street, testify to the 
strength of the Teuton and the waning power of 
the English. Back some three-fourths of a cen- 
tury the case was radically different, not more 
than one-eighth, or one-fourth at most, were Teu- 
tons, and what business there was was conducted 
by the English. 

The influx of Continental immigrants became 
so great soon after Penn’s acquisition of territory, 
that it was thought necessary by the English 
Crown to order ‘‘that all male persons above the 
age of sixteen, report and subscribe their names, 
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or make their mark to the following declaration : 


‘We subscribers, natives, and late inhabitants of | grims. 


the Palatinate on the Rhine and places adjacent, 


having transported ourselves and families into the | 


Province of Pennsylvania, a Colony subject to the 
Crown of Great Britain, in hopes and expectation 


of finding a retreat and peaceable Settlement | 


therein, Do solemnly promise and engage that we 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty King George The Second and His suc- 
cessors, Kings of Great Britain, and will be faith- 
ful to the Proprietor of the Province, and that we 
will demean and conform to the Laws of England 
and of this Province, to the utmost of our power 
and best of our understanding.’”’ The troubles in 
Germany drove a great many of the country peo- 
ple from their homes, and being enforced either 
in their own lands, some by banishment and ex- 
patriation of property, and others from different 
political or religious reasons, they naturally turned 
their attention to the great Western Continent 
that offered a living for the asking, together with 
peace and quietness. 

The common route from the interior to the sea- 
coast was through Holland. Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam being the ports of embarkation, Holland 
being of the same faith as the majority of the Ger- 
man States, stood ready to ** welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest,’’ both with prayers, and, 
what to earthly eyes seems more substantial, her 
purse. “ While the Synod of South Holland was in 
session in Dort, 1731, eight hundred exiled Pala- 
tines passed through the place to take ship at 
Rotterdam for America. They were visited by 
the whole Synod in a body, and even furnished 
by them with provisions and medicines. After 
exhortation, prayer and singing, they were dis- 
missed with the assurance that they might rely on 
the Church of Holland for support in their new 
abode.’’ Such were the class of people that the 
Old World sent to the New in its early days; 


deeply religious, conscientious, and hard-work- | 


ing. The great questions of religious and civil 
liberty that had convulsed every nation on the 
Continent, and that yet were ringing through the 
land, had sunk deep into their hearts and borne 
the fruit which, if followed to its sequel, it invari- 
ably must bear—the love of liberty. It was not, 


however, in every case a peasant that left the father- | 


land ; we have numerous instances of families well- 
to-do, both as regards position and: means, whose 


| names are to be found in the great band of pil- 
Prominent among these is the not eupho- 
_nious name of Andrew Snyder. 
Eldest son of a noble family of the Duchy of 
Deux-Ponts of Rhenish Bavaria, he sold his rights 
and immunities, as successor, to his younger brother, 
| and with the money so raised took passage for 
_ America, accompanied by, we suppose, the his- 
| torical dog of that family. Arriving in Phila- 
| delphia, he apprenticed himself to some mechani- 
| cal trade, and having served his time, turned his 


| steps towards Bucks County, where he entered the 


| list of farmers, married, raised up a large family, 
and departed full of years. One of his descend- 
ants still lives in the place, and pursues the avoca- 
tion handed down from his noble ancestor, despite 
the fact that the blood of Charlemagne may flow 
in his veins. ‘The English pioneer could also boast 
| of a family that traced its pedigree back to the 
| Lord of Bolton, and thence to the Saxon Earls 
| of Murcia, and whose descendants thought it not 
beneath them to cast their lot with Penn, and be- 
come winners of the soil. 

It is evident that both Saxon and Bavarian held 

with the poet, that 
*«* Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

The township of Richland was not surveyed 
and laid out until the fall of 1734, but according 
to the local history it had a quasi existence for 
municipal purposes for some years before; but it 
was not incorporated until 1857, when it regis- 
tered forty-five freeholders. The earliest men- 
tion that is made of the place was in 1739, when 
the General Court was petitioned that a road be 
‘laid out from the upper part of the township, 
near a creek called Socking or Sucking, to the 
place where the Quaker Meeting-house is build- 
ing, and from there to the end of Abraham Grif- 
fith’s lane.”’ 

This man, to whose lane it was desired to cut 
the road, was one of the landed gentry of the 
town, his immediate family at one time owning 
upwards of one-fifth of all the lands in the bor- 
ough. The early Friends were strict believers in 
not only the spirit, but the letter, of the law. The 
text told them that in order to worship it was not 
necessary to build a special house ; the lowly spirit 
and the contrite heart were acceptable at all times 
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and at any place; so that for years after the place 
had been cleared, and many families settled here, 
we do not find mention of the erection of a meet- 
ing-house. It is to be supposed, and undoubtedly 
was the case, that on First Days they gathered by 
appointment at some Friend’s house, and duly 
observed the religious rites that they had in the 
past so consistently followed, even through per- 
secution. In 1721 or ’23 the first structure for 
this purpose was built. ‘The house itself was a 
nearly square building, well lighted, furnished 
similar to our own of the present day, plainly, 
and with no attempt at show, save for almost 
miraculous cleanliness. Attached to each corner, 
or rather a little back from them, stretched out 
the horsesheds like huge wings, in which the 
patient animals awaited their still more patient 
owners. Surrounding the whole was the same 
enclosure of soft green sward and shady trees 
that make the Friends’ Meeting-house to the 
present day so tempting, and seem to the worldly 
eye to hallow it from everything else by a peculiar 
setting apart. Following in the wake of this is 
another interesting item in the history of this 
little town, which also tends to show the true 
status of the Quakertown pioneer. Having set- 
tled the spiritual, they next turned their attention 
to the mental, and we read that in 1789 steps were 
taken to organize a ‘‘ Library for the Public,’’ an 
effort that attained such success that nine years 
later the volumes on the shelves warranted them in 
applying to the State Government for a charter, a 
document the officers point to with pardonable 
pride, dating as it does back to our second Presi- 
dent, John Adams, and bearing the signature of 
one of Pennsylvania’s earliest Governors and 
Judges of the Supreme Court since the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The charter provides 
‘*that it (the Library) shall be kept within one 
mile of the cross-roads,’’ a provision that has 
been rigidly adhered to, the rooms even to the 
present day not being two doors away from the 
intersection. From a mere handful, the property 
of the company has increased until now they num- 
ber a list of 1,400 volumes in their catalogue, many 
of which are works of value in point of age. 

The last Educational Report of the United 
States ranks the Quakertown Library seventh 
oldest in the country, and third in the county. 
Of course, like the majority of libraries, the major 


part of the books are novels; but it can be said of 












these that the selections have been made with care, 
only authors of repute and standing in the world 
of fiction being admitted, an assertion that cannot 
be made of all our reading-rooms and libraries. 
Of yellow-covered literature I did not find any; 
the dramas, and Southworths, and authors, or 
authoresses of tragic events and bloody scenes on 
shore and afloat find no harbor here. One could 
wish that the travels, and histories, and books of 
reference were more numerous; but the number 
is goodly, and does credit to the purchaser. 

Stepping back a few years, we come to the com- 
mencement of “the days which tried men’s souls.”’ 
And in looking over the Revolutionary record of 
Quakertown, we must bear in mind that we are 
not dealing with world’s people, but with English 
Friends and German Mennonites, whose funda- 
mental principle was “strive not one with another.”’ 
And though we may be disappointed with the part 
she played, a second sober thought will show that 
the true bravery was theirs; for we all know by 
dint of hard experience how much more difficult it 
is to school each angry thought than to give rein 
to them. And we cannot doubt the patriotism of 
these doughty warriors against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, who were willing to forsake the 
home ties and civilization of old England, and 
encounter the hardships of a new climate, and 
savage unbroken wilderness, rather than give up 
what they considered right, even if we do not see 
them mustering with muskets and knapsacks at 
the call for defenders. ‘They were men who lived 
not for country, but religion; but as far as 
within them lay identified themselves with the 
patriots. Clothing, provisions, money and suc- 
cor were cheerfully given; only the right to en- 
force them to bear arms was denied. There 
were not wanting, however, young men and ad- 
venturous spirits less disciplined than their fathers, 
who accoutred themselves at their own expense, 
and rallying beneath a great oak in front of the 
meeting-house, nightly drilled on the green be- 
neath the tree. 

Shoulder to shoulder, English, German, Welsh, 
and Irish, went through the manual at arms, but 
what part in the sterner duties of war it was their 
fortune to bear history does not tell. They were 


assigned to different companies and regiments in 
the Continental service, and undoubtedly were en- 
gaged face to face with the foe ; but whether they 
met the soldier’s fate or spent a green old age 
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‘* fighting over the battles of long, long ago from | 
memory’s hill’’ no living soul can tell, and that | 
which should is silent. 

Traditions with the Germans, of this country at 
least, are of little interest and with the Friends 
there is a silence maintained that up to the present 
no one has been able to break. 

Somewhat north of the town, and through the 
little hamlet of Applebachville, passes the high 
road from Philadelphia to Bethlehem. And here 
General Lafayette, who was being conveyed from 
the Moravian Hospital at Bethlehem (where he | 
had been carried after being wounded at the | 
battle of Brandywine), to again take command of | 
his corps, was compelled to turn aside and seek | 
rest in the quiet village of Pleasant Valley—a 
name that it richly deserves, surrounded as it is 
by the Lehigh hills, and presenting to the eye a 
diversified view of gentle swells of land breaking 
against the foot of the Lehigh, dotted here and 
there with white farm-houses, broad meadows and 
waving fields of grain. The house in which Gen- 
eral Lafayette stopped was built about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five or two hundred years ago, 
and bids fair to outlast any of its younger breth- 
ren. The walls are from two to three feet thick, 
made of stone picked on the place, and give the 
building more the air of a fort than a dwelling- | 
place. In asmall room on the ground floor, just 
back of what at that time served as the parlor, 
now the sitting-room, slept the General. The 
ceiling, barely ten feet high, and the rocm itself 
some twelve by twelve, was not exactly a palatial | 
abode, but it served its purpose, giving rest and 
comfort to the worn and wounded soldier. The 
escort of Lafayette (some half-dozen troopers), 
were furnished beds and board, and the six-in- | 
hand and state coach in which the General trav- 
elled fed and housed. It is probable that his stay 
was but short, as Philadelphia was besieged, and | 
the American army in extremity—a state of affairs 
that required his early presence and services. 

Whatever time this was, no chronicler old or 
young, was at hand to take down the sayings | 
either of chief or valet, or give us even a glim- 
mer of the length of his stay. 

That he occupied the room, and that he slept 
here, are known facts; but no bones from the table- 
talk of master or servant were kept for us to pick. 
One can hardly believe that beneath this lowly 
roof, whose beams are black with the smoke of 


| 


many a hearth-fire, and whose every appearance 
bespeaks a humble lot in life, slept and ate and 
talked a noble of France and one of America’s 
leading officers. In this unsatisfactory condition 
we have to take leave of America’s greatest friend 


_and rest content with the knowledge of his entire 
| recovery and safe arrival at headquarters. 


We cannot, however, take such a hurried de- 
parture of the old house that was graced by such 
a visitor. ‘Yoo many years stand guard over it 
for us to approach or depart from its portals save 
with reverence. 

It is an unhappy feature of our American *‘ go- 
aheaditiveness’’ that anything that savors of an- 
tiquity or in any way connects us with the past 


_is thought too old fogyish to be let alone, and is 


consequently pulled down or tucked behind some 
more modern fellow with fresh paint and latest 
improvements. The few that have not been con- 
verted to this *‘modern barbarism” have a hard 


fight of it, even to retain what they themselves 


occupy and possess. Happily, some victories have 
been awarded their patient zeal, a monument of 
which is seen in the Old South Church of Boston. 

The consequence of a change from an inn toa 


| private dwelling has in a great measure altered 


the interior of the house. What used to be the 
bar has been cut off and thrown into a large hall, 
and the guests’ sitting-room converted into a bed- 
room. ‘There still exists the little cupboard where 
the liquors were placed, and the sliding door that 
shut off outside communication with the sacred 
precincts—a mode of exclusion evidently im- 
ported from fatherland. In the good old days 
when hotels were inns and hostelries, and land- 
lords were ‘‘ mine host ;’* when stage coaches did 
all the business and news came slow, this room 


_ was the grand depot for the retailing of all news, 


local and foreign. 
‘The place where the ancient hitching-posts 
stood are still pointed to, and the story of the 


throng and bustle of arrivals and departures on 


mail day told with a gusto that speak volumes as 
to where the old men’s affections lie. In the 


room that General Lafayette occupied there had 
| formerly lived an old German woman (long buried 


ere he came), who with true Teuton feeling that 
the house should speak of her when she had gone, 
and asort of Alexander desire to ever have her 
end in view, caused a board with the following 
inscription to be placed over the head of her bed: 
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‘*Here let me rest in my chamber free from all 
care and sorrow. ‘This is the place of my abode 
until I close my eyes in death.’’ The board has 
been carefully preserved, and the text is clear 
as when first put on. In the original the rhyme 
is perfect, but the translation cannot be given so 
as to retain it without a great deal of poetic 
license. ‘True to the couplet, the good old dame 
drew her last breath in the beloved room, and was 
given sepulchre on a hillside that was then used 
as a cemetery. 

A new burial-place was selected some years 
later, and the old one fell into neglect and de- 
cay, and soon was so lost sight of that the plan of 
the former traversed it from beginning to end, 
and waving fields of corn received the sunlight 
and the breeze that formerly had fallen on the 
low, white stone that marks the last resting-place 
of the departed. ‘The only relic that now exists of 
the place is a stone with obliterated name and date, 
which at present performs the office of carrying 
away the surplus water from a pump. Sve ¢ransit 


gloria mundi. Over the bar there formerly hung 


two odd verses from the host to his thirsty guest, 
the first reading, ‘* My loving guest, you are wel- 
come, provided you have money, and can take a 
seat ; if not, you can take a walk till the change 
comes along.’’ ‘The second was evidently put up 
later after a hard trial with the frailty of humanity, 
which seems to have been the same then as in these 
more enlightened days. I give it as taken from 
the board ; but all its charm is lost when robbed 
of its rhyme, a necessity that I greatly regret: 
‘« My friend, you will excuse me from trusting, for 
trusting soon makes trouble. I have trusted till 
now very often, till now very much, and then 
when I want money no person will pay me. So 
after this I will trust no man. And even if you 
hate me, it is much better to stand the storm than 
to lose the money and the friend. 1773.’’ After 
showing these curios, your cicerone conducts you 
to a large door with deep-set panels, the sur- 
faces of which are indented with countless holes, 
which you are informed were caused by the old- 
fashioned game of blow-pipe that the rustics en- 
gaged in. Some particular spot being selected as 
‘* bull’s-eye,’’ the one coming nearest the centre 
won the game, and the one farthest from it lost 
and paid the treat, which then, as now, was the 
finale of all bar-room games. ‘The disinterested 
landlord generally kept the tally, and I doubt not 


was perfectly willing to have his house defaced 
provided the ‘‘lawlin’’ was duly paid. After a 
long sleep of many, many years, the old place was 
awakened to again throw open its doors and en- 
tertain. Not this time, however, as a country 
tavern, but the more modern ‘‘ summer boarding- 
house.’’ The writer cannot tell anything of the 
table, for it was not his lot to break bread ; but he 
can say that to the tired soul, whose life has been 
bound down to hot-brick pavements, and who 
desires soft breezes, quiet scenery, refreshing per- 
fumes, and a chamber that holds two centuries of 
associations, here is the place. 

From amongst some musty papers that were 
yellow with age, I picked the following document 
that gave to the ancestors of my guide the right of 
all the glories and privileges of a natural born 
subject. King George was so particular about the 
religious condition of his would-be servants from 
over the Rhine, that a peculiar specification was 
made that they must endorse, as will be seen in 
the following certificate : 

** Pennsylvania f f.s. Seal—I, Edward Skippen, 
Prothonotary of the Supreme Court held at Phila- 
delphia, for the said Province of Pennsylvania, 
the 8th day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1765 before Will Allen, Will Olemair and Alex- 
ander Stedmans Esqs., Judges of the said Court, 
between tthe hours of 9 and 12 of the clock in the 
forenoon of the said day, Henry Eagle, of Bed- 
minster in the County of Bucks, being a For- 
eigner aud having inhabited and resided for the 
space of seven years in His Majesty’s Colonies 
in America, and not having been absent out of 
the same of the said Colonies for a longer time 
than two months at any one time during the said 
seven years. And the said Henry having pro- 
duced to the said Court a Certificate of his having 
taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper within 
three months before the said Court, took and sub- 
scribed the oaths, and did make and repeat the 
Declaration (appointed by an Act made in the 
First year of the Reign of King George the First), 
according to the Directions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, made in the Thirteenth year of His late 
Majesty, King George the Second, intitled, an 
Act for Naturalizing such foreign Protestants, and 
others therein mentioned, as are settled in any of 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, and there- 
upon was admitted to be His Majesty’s natural 
| born subject of the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
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pursuant to the Directions and Intent of the said 
Act of Parliament. In testimony whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
Supreme Court, the rst day of October, in the 
year first above mentioned. |Epw. SHIPPEN,”’ 
Not far from the old house stands a little Lu- 
theran Church, which was bereft of its pastor in 
such a sudden and most unparalleled manner, that 
I think it worthy of chronicling for the careful 
thought of afflicted communities if for naught else. 
It appears that it was the custom to give the min- 
ister in this, if not all places, a written paper of 
the time they were elected to serve—a sort of 
warrant for their position. The Rev. gentleman 
in question held one of these papers, which testi- 
fied that he had full right to all the privileges and 
emoluments of the office of pastor of said church 
during life. Things had worked smoothly for 
some time-; but after a while a coldness arose be- 
tween the shepherd and his flock that at last be- 
came unbearable. One evening the choir-master, 
deacon, and some other functionary had met in 
the parlor of the tavern to hold a sort of commit- 
tee of ways and means to rid themselves of their 
trial, when who should walk in but the minister 
himself. He generally kept his commission in 
the pocket of his coat, a circumstance that was 
universally known. No sooner was the good man 
inside the door, than up rose the deacon, a mighty 
man he, full six feet in stockings, and boldly grasp- 
ing the frightened clergyman, threw him prostrate 
on the floor, and wrested the paper from him. The 
vanquished preacher fled as soon as he could get 
from the deacon’s clutches, not only from the 
tavern but the place, and never more was seen in 
the neighborhood. And from that time Israel 
had peace. ; 
The growth of the village had not been great 
when we hear of the first pauper, one Susannah 


Bogs, who after being boarded out at the rate of | 


£5 per year, was at last furnished with free trans- 
portation to Ireland, and the town debited with 
the cost of passage money, £16 6s. 3d. For 
young life it is a hardship to be hampered, and 
we are not surprised that after the year’s trial, and 
no doubt dispiriting effects, they concluded to re- 
immigrate their burden, on condition that there 
was no return. 

Another but not as large an account of moneys 
spent and charged to the town, is the sum of 2s., 
expended in the purchase of a ‘* bottle of licker’’ 





for John Morrison, who sat up with a sick man. 
If John drank that ‘‘ bottle of licker,’’ it is much 
to be feared the sitting up was of the Sally Gamp 
order—‘‘a perpendicular, horizontal condition.”’ 

These are the only cash payments the little 
hamlet was called upon to make, other than the 
usual amount disbursed for schools and roads— 
surely a fair index as to the health and thrift of 
those days. But we cannot tarry round this quiet 
village life longer, pleasant as it is, for stirring 
scenes await us; scenes that have been heralded 
from one part of the land to the other, turned the 
attention of Congress and the President from cities 
and foreign diplomacy, and centred all on the 
quiet, little, unpretentious village of Quakertown ; 
the first and probably last time it will ever appear 
in public. The event that created such a stir 
was the incipient rebellion against the imposition 
of a tax on window-glass, authorized by the Con- 
gress of 1798. This ‘‘ tempest in a teapot’’ was 
first started by John Fries, a sort of ‘* jack-of-all- 
trades,’’ but whose ostensible calling was vendue 
crier. Having possessed himself of a small shanty, 
whose sum total of taxable property under the new 
levy was four panes of glass, he thought it neces- 
sary to resist the enforcement of the act. Being 
a man of some magnetism, he gathered around 
him about one hundred men of his way of think- 
ing, and at their head marched to Bethlehem, 
where they entered and took possession of the 
tax-commissioners’ quarters, and hammered and 
smashed property to their hearts’ content. As 
soon as the government got wind of it, troops 
were sent up to apprehend the rebels. At the 
time of their arrival Fries was crying vendue on a 
farm about two and a half miles out of town. 
Catching sight of the gleam of the squad’s bayo- 
nets as they marched along, he fled into a swamp 
on the farm of a man named Richardson, close at 
hand, and ascended a tree. 

Had it not been for his dog Whisky, whose in- 
quiring nature was too strong to let such goings 
on pass unquestioned, and consequently inter- 
viewed his master on the subject from the base of 
the tree, with a series of short barks, he no doubt 
would have succeeded in escaping. But his Ne- 
mesis pursued him, and he was discovered, arrested, 
tried, and condemned to death asa rebel. ‘Tra- 


dition says that the gallows was erected at the 
cross-roads above the town ; but justice being sat- 
isfied with conviction and imprisonment, the 
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President pardoned him. Thus ended the most 
tragic episode that has ever happened within the 
borders of the township, and to which the oldest 
inhabitant points with the finger of pride as ‘‘ the 
time when we were out’’—a sort of Jacobite forty- 
five to them. 

In overhauling some of the many papers that are 
stowed away in all parts of the village for light to 
enlighten my darkness on the Fries’ rebellion, I 
chanced to fall on a copy of one of the oldest 
newspapers in the county. It was started at 
Doylestown, the county-seat, under the title of 
the Correspondent and Farm Advertiser, now 
merged into the Bucks County Intelligencer. In 
size it about equaled the Philadelphia Zimes, 
being perhaps a trifle smaller. The papers I had 
the good fortune to see were old and yellow with 
years, but still had a freshness and youth about 
their columns that could not but attract, even 
though the questions discussed were far back in 
the past, and trivial at that. Some people can 
make an everyday story that is trite and fatiguing 
appear a new and interesting affair, while others, 
with subjects of momentous interest, fairly put you 
to sleep with their slow and measured rhyme. 
But it is the advertisements to which we are in- 
debted for an insight into the manners and cus- 
toms of a people, and from the sheets of the | 
Correspondent 1 have culled ore or two that | 
seemed to me to bear a faithful imprint of the 
people and their characteristics. ‘* The members | 
of the Newtown Reliance Company, for detecting 
and apprehending of horse thieves and other vil- 
lains, are hereby notified to hold themselves in 
readiness at a moment’s warning, to pursue the 
routes respectively allotted to them. By order of | 
the Board.’’ The Company spoken of here had | 
such an early origin, that its birth is lost. It still 
exists, and has branched out to such an extent 
that now every town and hamlet has a mutual as- 
sociation of its own, which insures not only against | 
theft, but death and injury as well. Then came | 
an advertisement of a more literary nature, headed, | 
*«'Terms of Mrs. Tuchett’s Boarding School. Situ- | 
ated in the pleasing and romantic village of New 
Hope, Bucks County, 34 miles from Philadelphia, 
on the old York Road. For board and washing, | 
including the following branches of education, 
viz., reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography, plain sewing and cotton 
work, 180 dollars per annum, payable quarterly in 
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advance. French language, if required, $6 per 
quarter. Extra embroidery in colours, $7 do. 
Phillip T. Tuchett. N.B.—The Swiftsure mail 
stage passes the dwelling-house daily from the 
city.” 

One is left in a quandary as to whose school it 
really is. Mrs. Tuchett announces it as hers, and 
Phillip Tuchett, by adding his name, seems to 
dispute Mrs. Tuchett’s right to the title. It is to 
be hoped that it was a united partnership in ‘‘em- 
broidery in colours’’ as well as in name. One 
of the many things that this age and people have 
to regret is the prejudice that has been taken 
against apprenticing. The superabundance of 
second and third class mechanics who find it hard 
to get work of any kind, on account of their in- 
competence, is an offshoot of this feeling. Rarely 
do we find the regular indentured apprentice who 
has served his full term roaming the country or at 
loss for work. In this, as in many other things, 
our advanced civilization had better pause and 
take a full look at the complexion of the question 
as it is presented to us to-day before finally taking 
leave of this good old custom. That both master 
and servant had their troubles under this system 
is not to be doubted; but good common sense 


| teaches us that in the main the result must be 


beneficial to both parties concerned. A boy 
brought up from youth to manhood under the 
thorough and enforced teaching of an intelligent 
workman, whatever his trade, or a girl carefully 
drilled in the duties that pertain to her sphere, 
must graduate more fully fitted for their respective 
callings, and consequently take a better stand and 
command a better price than the slipshod work- 
men and women who get their education in these 
matters at odd intervals. I give one or two ad- 
vertisements that could not have given much plea- 
surabie pride to the advertised at the price set on 
their worth : 

‘«One cent reward. Ran away from the sub- 
scriber on the 2oth inst., an Indentured servant 
girl, named Rebecca Corgett, about 13 years of 
age. Whoever will apprehend her and give in- 
formation thereof, shall receive the above reward, 
but no thanks for his trouble or charges. All 
persons are hereby forewarned from harboring or 
trusting her. Aaron Phillips, 6th month 2oth, 
1819.” 

‘*Ran away, an Apprentice 19 years of age, 5 
feet 6 inches high, scar on right cheek. To any- 
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, said boy and delivering to sub- 
scriber or lodging in county jail and giving notice 
of such arrest, the sum of 6 cents, together with 
reasonable charges, will be paid. A. Pucu.”’ 

Many were the lads and lasses who were taken 
and trained up by the good people of the village, 
and who have afterwards occupied good and useful 
positions in life. I have just laid aside a book 
written by an old-time apprentice, who had served 
his term with a Friend’s family. And though 
some of the scenes presented give one a rather 
severe idea of this mercantile adoption, we are 
compelled to allow, when the book is finished, and 
we find the writer grown from the small boy who 
introduces himself at the opening page, to the 
full-grown man whose character is formed and 
position assured, that the old way is the best way. 

Advertisements for stray cattle, which the owners 
inform the public that they are in “great distress 
for,’’ and a request that whoever finds them ‘‘ will 
milk them forthwith,’’ as they have been ‘‘ many 
days away and need it.’’ Notices of barter, pigs 
for corn and corn for pigs, and an innumerable 
quantity of housewifely articles that were ready to 
be exchanged told plainly enough the tale of small 
money circulation, and would delightyhe heart of 
Peter Cooper and the disciples of tokens. In 
18— the steadiness of the town was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany building a road within three-quarters of a 
mile of the heart of the village; and still more so 
when trains began to run regularly between Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem. Like enchantment arose 
the little white houses clustering around the station, 
until hotels, stores, and manufactories made it bid 
fair to outrival its elder sister. As soon as the 
stage line was taken off, and the passenger, mail, 
and freight traffic were given to its rival, the old 
town folded its hands in dudgeon on its bosom and 
sank quietly to a dignified repose that it has not 
awakened from to this day. The station, as it is 
called, belongs to the town, but lives as indepen- 
- dent an existence as if Quakertown were not. 
Even the civil war failed to more than shake the 
slumbering village. It was discussed from hotel 
steps and grocery store benches, and the quota 
kept filled so as to keep the draft out. 

But feelings were phlegmatic on the subject; a 
sort of ‘‘its none of my funeral’ idea kept the 
apathy alive. Deep down in the hearts of the 
Dutch peasantry there was an unmistakable lean- 

Vou. XIII.—30 





ing towards what we now speak of as the lost 
cause, but it was never very valiant of expression. 
Revolution is the prevailing idea that European 
Continentals bring over with them, and it is not 
to be wondered at that their direct descendants 
of unmixed blood and only one hundred years re- 
moval should still have hanging about them, in a 
hazy way, the combative tendencies of their fore- 
fathers to the reigning government. Democracy 
has meant to them the overturn and overthrow of 
everything that was hateful, wrong, and aristo- 
cratic in a nation, and the enthronement of a 
sovereign people ; so that the very word captivates 
them, and forbids question as the faith of their 
fathers. This in some degree accounts, I think, 
for the total lack of interest if not indifference to 
Northern action in the war. Not far from the 
town was the headquarters of an order that attained 
some notoriety, known as the ‘‘ Knights of the 
Golden Circle,’’ which guaranteed to keep the 
payer from the draft on the payment of one dollar. 
It was generally done by'slipping the man, when 
his name was drawn, from one town to the other 
by secret and sudden conveyance, so that the au- 
thorities had no clue as to his whereabouts. The 
sum gathered from those who put themselves under 
its safeguard was sufficient, or was depended on, 
to pilot the unfortunates into safe harbors. 

This organization, though very well patronized, 
was not able to fulfill its engagements, the safe 
conduct sometimes proving just the other thing; 
so that towards the close of the war they had visi- 
bly waned, and long before peace had been de- 
clared became defunct. The underground railroad, 
that for many years was so silently but efficiently 
operated, had its main northern depot at this point, 
there being but one station between it and Dixie, 
and but three or four to Canada, Many were the 
poor darkeys who took passage by this route for 
freedom, and many are the tales of help given and 
encourgement spoken as they journeyed from depot 
to depot. Mr. Still, in his ** Underground Rail- 
road,’’ has given graphic accounts of deeds, which 
though unheard of at the time, have since drawn 
the world’s eye to the quiet acts of valor and 
heroism thaf have made the name of Quaker the 
very embodiment of the Golden Rule. 

So rests this quiet village of the upland plain, 
and thus runs its story. Nota tale of great suc- 
cesses and achievements; not a place that has 
been the mother of mighty men, but a history of 
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quiet, patient endeavors to earn daily bread, to 
live honest, thankful lives, which have not only 
proved a blessing to themselves, but to all around 
them. Surrounding Quakertown on all sides, 
like sentinels, enclosing the plateau on which it 
stands with mountain walls, run the spurs of the 
Lehigh. Drive or walk in whatever direction you 
choose, every step opens up a new vista, with a 
chain of hills from the background. Long stretches 
of rich, undulating farms, that have given Bucks 
County its celebrity as an agricultural centre, dot 
the valleys and upl!ands, and speak volumes of the 
native wealth yet to be forced out of kindly mother 
earth. The whole month of August is given up 
by the peasantry to picnicing. ‘The harvest hav- 
ing been gathered, old and young, lads and lasses, 
gather at the church, and from there, in long pro- 
cession of miscellaneous conveyances, drive to the 
grove where the affair is to take place. All are 
made welcome, whether stranger or friend, and 
one feels, when he turns his horse’s head home- 
wards, that to criticise were to condemn the critic, 
when hospitality had been so generously extended, 
and peace and goodwill so strongly made the text 
for the day. 

Not far from the centre of the town, on the 
right hand of the main road to Bethlehem, stands 
the oldest house in the borough. The passer-by 
would never think that the concentrated experi- 
ences of two hundred years were overshadowing 
his path if his attention were not specially drawn 
to the low-built log-house with a white-washed 
face. But here six generations have gone forth 
from its portal to find their place in the world and 
leave their records, and some fifteen or twenty 
souls have laid their burdens down under its lowly 
roof and entered into rest. 

No startling story of Indian surprises and heroic 
defences, or of lovelorn maid and gallant wooer 
reward the labor of research; the only tale is the 
simple annal of the poor, touching in its very sim- 
plicity, and that can but melt the heart, as the 
hard story of birth, childhood, marriage, toil, 
and death is told as generation after generation is 
summoned for review. The truth of the saying 
that ‘‘one-half the world never knows how the 
other one-half lives,’’ never strikes the mind with 
a tithe the force that it does after an interview with 
the lives of one hundred and fifty years of dead 
humanity. As regards exterior, there is nothing 
peculiar in the manner of building; most of the 





houses are of modern make, especially in the vil- 

lage, though even here, along the principal street 

of what is known as old Quakertown, the old- 
fashioned stone dwelling is seen setting back a 
little from the street, with yards and steps severely 
clean—for here is what should be called Quaker’s 
Row. But back from the immediate village, the 

old-time manner of architecture still prevails, and 

one step across the threshold carries one back one 
hundred years or more, almost to a foreign land. 

Stepping from the little front porch, at which one 
stops for entry, the visitor is ushered direct from 
porch to parlor. An entry or hallway is looked 

upon as a loss of material, and if found is a sure 
index that the originator was not to the manner 
born, or if so, had travelled and brought back the 
outside custom. The first floor contains four rooms 
—parlor, sitting-room, bed-room, and kitchen, 
one room opening into the other, so that the busy 
housewife can make a complete circle from kitchen 
to sitting-room, to parlor, to bed-room, to kitchen 
without going back on her track. 

The house being square, we find the same 
number of rooms above, one or two being reserved 
for store-rooms, and filled with all sorts of odds 
and ends, generally holding the good man’s seed- 
corn, and the others serving as chambers. 

But this endless door cutting is common to most 
farm-houses, and does not strike one who has 
spent any portion of his time outside the city as 
anything but the natural order of things. 

An assured nearness of the kitchen and early 
knowledge of what viands are being prepared for 
ycur comfort may, if the dish is very Germanic in 
construction, not prove quite so comforting at first 
smell as the kindly ‘‘frou’’ would wish; but dishes 
and door cuttings vanish into airy nothings when 
we look at the interior decorations of the rooms 
we have entered. A foot and a half from the 
floor runs a sill completely around the room, 
standing ont from the wall about six inches. At 
first sight it looks as if the original intention had 
been to panel, but had been abandoned; a further - 
survey, however, of other houses of similar con- 
struction show us conclusively that such was not 
the case, the intention being to keep the chairs 
and other furniture from marring the wall. The 
woodwork of each room has its own peculiar color, 
that gives the owner the right of old-time titles, 
such as the blue, pink, yellow, and white room. 
Blue is a particular favorite, owing to the little 
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attention necessary to keep it clean. It is hard 
for a person who has not been in these small 
‘* Dutch” rooms to imagine the first effect of this 
dark-leaden blue on eyes that are the least sensi- 
tive to color. 
a paper of almost black groundwork and checker- 
board pattern, the melancholy effect can better be 
imagined than expressed. Grease and dirt, the 
horror of these cleanly housewives, are impossible 
visitors when such guards are stationed, or if pos- 
sible are unseen, which is the next thing to it. 
The absence of light is sometimes made up for by 
plastering the walls, as well as the ceiling, of some 
other room, filling it with a strong, white, intense 
glare, that makes one long for smoked glass or 
banishment into the melancholy blue chamber. 
Aside from these drawbacks, the houses are com- 
fortable ; the walls are of such thickness that the 
cold of winter or the heat of summer find impene- 


When we have as a full make-up, | 


| Savage nations, is never found utterly suppressed. 
| It isa pleasing sight to see the good wife after a 
| hard day’s toil in the fields pitching hay or raking 
| behind the cart, not to say anything about her 
housely duties that cannot be let go, spending the 
only idle hour she has in the whole twenty-four, 
among the roses and geraniums her tired hands 
have carefully trained. 

As if to make up for the want of energy evinced 
by its parent, the young town has for its size 
thrust itself knee deep in the busy whir of life— 
manufactories, founderies, coal and lime yards, 
not to speak of stores, whisky shops, and restau- 
| rants. One of the most successful stove founderies 
_in Eastern Pennsylvania has its works here, as 
| have one or two shoe factories that have a large 
| Western business, and which have enriched their 
| owners and employ a strong force of hands. 
, Countless numbers of cigars are made here and 





trable barriers, and one can bear a great deal of | shipped to the city, people taking them home to 


educated pain when these last two and least desir- 

able guests are permanently debarred. It is to | 
the exterior that we have to turn to please the | 
eye, and there we find that trailing vines and tall 
oak trees with their thick foliage, that embrace 
and hem in the quaint old house, havetione much | 
to smooth and efface the rough handiwork of 

man, beautifying and adorning what otherwise | 
would be plain, if not ugly. This is the only spot | 
in the German heart that opens sufficiently so that | 
the world can see that the hard, grinding life they | 
have been called upon to endure, both in the old | 
country and here in the new, has not utterly | 
crushed out every other thought but utility. Here | 
in the shade trees, clambering vines, and flower | 
beds, one sees break out the love for that which | 
is not bread to the flesh, but the soul, and that go | 


where we will, even among the most savage of | 


make. A large Jewish clothing house of the city 
have their office here, where they let out work to 
the farmers’ wives and daughters tliroughout the 


county. The census of 1870 gave the population 
| as 863, with 212 dwellings, a number that since 


has more than doubled. We have penned this 
story of the life of a quiet village in the hopes that 
others will be like minded, and be strongly enough 
moved by the spirit to give the history of their 
suburb until the city dweller shall know that there 
are places at his very threshold that will well 
repay a week or two’s investigation. From such 
investigations spring the stories and legends that 
have made the Hudson a household word. It is 
not from lack of material that awaits the teller 
that the tales and fancies of Pennsylvania’s early 
history fail of record, but for patient search and a 
heart for the work. 





MY FRIEND. 


By Leicu S. Nort. 


Quietty he opens the door and steps in with | man that will soon appear. 


his manly tread, this friend of mine. 


Calm, serene, to be 


There is | trusted, firm as a rock to lean upon, and -yet 





no hastiness or confusion in his movements, no | withal gentle; this I gather from the sound of his 
knocking down of household goods or jarring of | footsteps. A moment and hand clasps hand; 
china as he passes along, and so, methinks, even | then we seat ourselves, each in his own especial 
before I see him I can divine somewhat of the | chair, by the fire; but by the touch I know it is 
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my friend still the same; my friend that will be 
till the last hour; my friend that after will ten- 
derly guard my memory and let no breath touch 
my good name. 

Did I say his own especial chair? Yes, his 
own chair that always stands ready for him, with 


arms ever extended ; his chair which no one else | 


shall occupy, and which when he is absent speaks 
to meof him. Silently we gaze on the glowing 
embers, no need for words of mere etiquette; 
‘*speech is silver; silence is golden,” and so some- 
times we find it; the place is to us as the ‘‘ain 
fireside’’ where ‘‘ we can laugh when we’re merry 
and sigh when we’re sad.’’ Years of intercourse 


and companionship have brought us into union as | 


two different instruments are tuned to accord, 
and we are never out of harmony; we are at home 
with each other, and act in agreement thereto. 
And of what do we muse as we sit there in the 
flickering firelight? Of the past, present, or 


future? Of each and all, perhaps; the past, with | 
its ever lengthening chain of memories ; the pres- 


ent, with its calm content after trial and strife; 
the future, to which we look forward not with the 
eager anticipation of youth, but with quiet waiting 
for the call of the Master. And then, as my 
glance rests upon my friend, I seem to dream of 


what our life has been together, while his look | 
tells he is in spirit with the loved and lost. The | 


loved and lost! How much is comprehended in 
those few, brief words! How much of life’s 
deepest joy; how much of its bitterest sorrow! 
No; not most bitter, unless it be that fearful 
sorrow without hope. 


| Once that trial came to him, my noble friend ; 


| one dear to him died, died as he had lived, with- 
| out God in the world; and this strong man bowed 
| beneath the stroke, the dispensation, the black- 
_ness of whose darkness it seemed impossible for 
| him, even with a faith that seldom faltered, to 
penetrate. But at last came peace, a rest from 
anxious questioning, and a trust in God’s wisdom 
and mercy, which no trial in the future can ever 
destroy. I know now, however, as I look at his 
face, that another form is before him, another 
spirit communing with his. She who for a few 
brief years was given to him to be his heart’s best 
treasure, and then so sweetly fell asleep. Fair 
young face! Tender little heart! How they 
rise up before me! And asI remember all that 
she was to him, I cannot but admire and rever- 
ence anew the heart which said, ‘* God’s will be 
done ;’’ but that sorrow has left its trace which no 
| dime can wipe away. 

O, friend, true and tried, how could I ever have 
doubted you? As I watch you now, my thoughts 
recall that one brief, bitter moment ; I am thank- 
ful I can truly say it was but a moment. What 
| an age I seemed to live in that short space! An 
age wherein the very foundations of the earth 

seemed shaken; all hopes, all beliefs, all loves 
reeling away before me into darkness. But light 
returned, a sunshine which shall grow brighter 
and brighter till we both shall come to that ‘‘ per- 
fect day.’’ The ashes fall, our eyes meet, and the 
long silence is broken. 
| Fate some future bard shall join 
| In sad similitude of griefs to mine. 





THEN AND NOW. 


By Ecsert L. Bancs. 


BRIGHT eyes, red cheeks, and faultless form, 
Her equal you have rarely seen; 
She seemed to carry hearts by storm— 

Her age exactly sweet sixteen. 


I saw her sitting by the sea, 
The waves were breaking at her feet, 
And with herself she seemed to me, 
To hold communion proud and sweet. 


I caught the words that she let fall, 
Unconscious of my presence there; 

I heard her say, “ which of them all, 
Deserves to win a prize so fair? 


Whom shall I take of all the throng 
Now at my feet to ask my hand? 


I must not wait too very long, 

Though they are all at my command.” 
Again I saw her by the sea 

Faded somewhat and single yet; 


Her words again were borne to me, 
‘All gone at last—whom can I get?” 


A second version of the tale, 
In which the captious damsel passed 
The fair, straight sticks in wood and vale, 
And took the crooked stick at last. 


Nay, worse than that: she lived alone, 
And often, sitting by the sea, 

Was heard to say, twixt sigh and groan, 
“Will no one in the world have me?” 
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‘The City by the Sea.’’—In answer to 
the query in November MonrTHLY, as to the 
origin of this term ‘‘ as applied to Atlantic City,’’ 
I give you the following: The first use of the term 
occurred in a letter from the seashore written by 
J. B. Minton, Esq., of this city, and published in 
the Evening Argus. Upon the opening of the 
railroad in 1854, Mr. Brodhead, then its presi- 
dent, invited the members of the press of this city 
to visit the new resort. ‘The excursion took place 
on a Saturday, and the return trip was made on 
the following Monday. The Argus of that Mon- 
day afternoon contained the letter referred to. 
The phrase, ‘‘ City by the Sea,’’ was suggested 
by a sonnet of William Ross Wallace, of New 
York, in which occurred this passage, referring to 
Gotham (I quote from memory): 

“A City by the Sea, forevermore 
The billows kiss its feet.’’ 

Atlantic City at that time was little more than a 
wilderness, and primitive signboards directed the 
visitor to different points on the beach. One of 
these read, ‘‘To Jordan,’’ and, following its 
direction, it was found a hard roadeto travel. 
The letter, on account of its local descriptions, 
was inquired for by the Atlantic City people. 
Can any reader of the MonTHLy furnish a copy? 

Philadelphia, Pa. m= & 3. 





John Davis.—What is known of John Davis, 
author of ‘‘ Travels of Four and a Half Years in 
the United States,’’ 1790-1802, London, 1803, 
besides what is found in Allibone and in Davis’s 
“Captain Smith and Princess Pocahontas, an 
Indian Tale, Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas 
L. Plowman, for the author, at his Book Store, 
No. 86 Arch street, opposite the Presbyterian 
Church, 1805,’’ which book contains a brief auto- 
biography of the author. It seems that he wrote 
a novel entitled ‘*‘ The Wooden Walls Well- 
Manned, or a Picture of a British Frigate,”’ 
which he dedicated to Sir Edmund Nagle. Was 
he the author of ‘* The Philadelphia Pursuits of 
Literature, a Satirical Poem,’’ in two books, and 
‘* The Story of Poor Dick, the Negro,’’ advertised 
in ‘* Captain Smith ?’’ Joun Warp Dean. 





Natural Curiosity.—Several years-ago I was 
informed by a friend of the fact that there was, 
somewhere in the eastern portion of Pennsylvania, 
a remarkable natural curiosity in the shape of 
Ringing Rocks, which bore upon them peculiar 
impressions, and which, upon striking them with 














a hammer, ring like iron. Their precise locality 
has escaped my memory, but having a desire to 
visit them at an early day, I would appeal to your 
generosity for such information as will enable me 
to find them the more readily, as also any other 
information in connection therewith that may in 
your estimation prove acceptable, S. L. W. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The “ Ringing Rocks,” as they are called, are to be found 
on Stone Hill, situated about three miles northeast of Potts- 
town, on the line of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
and thirty-six miles from this city. They consist of a bed 
of trap rocks, exceedingly hard and compact. They cover 
about one and half acres of ground, and consist of a number 
of rocks piled one upon another, within which space neither 
trees or bushes grow. They are entirely surrounded by 
woods. The largest of them, we suppose, would weigh from 
five to twenty-five tons each, and some of the apertures are 
visible to the depth of at least twenty-five feet. The impres- 
sion conveyed to the visitor’s mind upon beholding this 
curiosity for the first time, is a remarkable one. The appear- 
ance of this huge pile of rocks almost tends to lead us to the 
belief that Nature had an oversupply of material in the 
world’s formation, and this had been dumped down here. 
A great many names have been pricked or scratched on 
these rocks by visitors, and some not without considerable 
labor. There are also a number of impressions on them, 
three closely resembling the human foot, from three to six 
inches in depth, some resembling the tracks of horses, ele- 
phants, and cannon-balls of from six to twelve inches in 
diameter. The sounds emitted by these rocks are various, 
depending on their size and shape; for some, when struck, 
resemble the ringing of anvils, others of church bells with 
all the intermediate tones. In fact there is not a note in 
music that has not a corresponding key. As Aristotle has 
said, that in every block of marble there is a statue, but it 
took a sculptor to find it; so it may be said of these rocks, 
there is some note of music in every one of them, but it 
would require the aid of a musician to verify it. 

They are indeed a great curiosity, and our correspondent 
will not go unrewarded for the time and expense incurred in 
paying them a visit. If he isa musician he may be able to 
find the combination that will enable him to perform some 
of our national airs. If so, what a grand concert may be 
projected for some future Fourth of July! 





Freestone State.—Will the editor of Por- 
TER’S MONTHLY please inform me which of the 
States is so called, and why? i es 

Salem, N. /. 


Connecticut ; and we believe so called sometimes, by rea- 
son of the quarries of freestone which it contains. 
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Maga.—I observe that the abbreviated form 
‘‘Maga.”’ is sometimes used in speaking of a 
magazine. Is it applied to any particular maga- 
zine, or is it used generally ? M. R. T. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


It is the popular sobriquet of Blackwood’s “ Edinburgh 
Magazine.” It is the only distinctive case where this ab- 
breviated form of the word is applied that we know of. 
Even our own publisher has improved upon it, and it is now 
*“ Our Mag.” 





Boone’s Birthplace.—The actual locality, it appears, has 
been heretofore a somewhat mooted question with our anti- 
quarians and biographical writers. While it was universally 
conceded that he passed a large portion of his boyhood in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, it was understood that he was 
born in the adjoining county of Bucks, where it is said his 
father first settled, after arriving in this country. 

On the 21st of June last, the Philadelphia Press contained 
the following statement in an editorial: ‘ A writer in the 
Reading Zimes and Despatch gives an account of a late visit 
to the Boone farm, where, he mistakenly says, Boone was 
born. Boone’s father, whose first name was Squire, emi- 
grated from England, and first settled in Buck’s County, from 
which he removed to Berks, when Daniel was a very small 
boy. Daniel was one of eleven chiidren, and was born in 
Bucks County, February, 1735.’’ In a late issue of the 
Times and Despatch, Nicholas Jones, Esq., of the city of 
Reading, furnishes a lengthy article, giving very strong proof 
that Daniel Bcone was born in Berks County, and not in 
Bucks, as alleged in the Press, and in support of which he 
gives record evidence published for the first time. As the 
Press is not alone in the premises, Allibone and many other 
authorities holding to the same conclusion, we have deemed 
it as of sufficient value to lay before our readers a synopsis of 
Mr. Jones’s statement, and the record evidence he furnishes. 
He says: ‘ Having been associated with the Boones and 
their relatives, the Lees, Lincolns and others, from my in- 
fancy, and my forefathers for four generations before me, 
and having frequently visited that farm when James Lee 
owned it and resided there, who told me Daniel Boone was 
born there, and that Squire Boone owned that farm for 
twenty years previous to his moving to North Carolina, he 
felt justified in pointing to the spot as the birthplace of Daniel 
Boone. ‘James Lee,’ he says, ‘was a surveyor and con- 
veyancer and competent to trace a title, which title is trace- 
able down to the present owner, Mr. Richardson. Thomas 
Lincoln, who died about twenty years since, at eighty-seven 
years old, told me he remembered seeing Daniel Boone on 
his last visit to Exeter, Berks County, in company with his 
wife Sarah and son Nathan, when he, Lincoln, was a little 
boy, and heard him relate many of his adventures, among 
which was the rescuing of his daughters from the Indians; 
that when he shot down one of the Indians his daughter 
sprang to her and hallooed ‘that is Dad,’ she knew the re- 
port of his rifle. Those men, whose words were never 
doubted where known, told me Daniel Boone, the Kentucky 
pioneer, was born in Exeter Township, Berks County. I 
admit that all this is but traditionary evidence, but I have 





since hunted up some public and family records in support 
of the above.” 

WHAT THE FAMILY REcorD SHows.—“ George Boone, 
senior, was born at Brandwich, in Devonshire, England, in 
the year 1666, and was a member of the Church of England, 
joined the Friends’ Society and was intimate with William 
Penn, and arrived at Philadelphia with his family October 
1oth, 1717, and remained near civilization that winter in 
North Wales Township, Philadelphia County. In the early 
spring he moved with his family to Oley and had eight chil- 
dren, five sons and three daughters. His sons’ names were 
George, John, James, Samuel and Squire, all born in England. 
Early in the spring of 1718 he moved with his family to Oley 
Township, Philadelphia County, where he settled on a tract 
of land surveyed to him April 4th, 1718, and all his sons set- 
tled on tracts of land near their father’s home. His son, 
George Boone, Esq., located about six miles north, near 
Lobacksville ; James remained with his father and became 
owner of the old homestead; John, one mile east of his 
father’s, lately known as the Christian Shaeffer farm ; Samuel, 
two miles south of his father, on the farm now occupied by 
Washington Guldin, and Squire Boone, father of Daniel, 
about one mile east of Samuel’s farm, and purchased that 
tract in 1730, which title is traceable down to its present 
owner, Mr. Richardson.” 

WHAT THE PuBLic REcoRDs SAY,—“ I have before me the 
patent deed made to George Boone, senior, dated the 3d day 
of January, 1734, and in the description of this deed is stated 
a survey made to George Boone on the 4th day of April, 
1718. This is for the original old homestead, and was sold 
to Mr. Samuel Kauffman, who kindly furnished me with 
these papers. I find on record in the Berks County Court a 
deed dated April 11th, 1750, from Squire Boone, of Exeter 
Township, Philadelphia County, and Sarah, his wife, to Wil- 
liam Mogridge, of the same place, for a tract of 1583 acres 
of Jand in Exeter Township, Philadelphia County. In the 
description of this deed, patented to Squire Boone on the 
1oth day of April, 1750, and in the description of the above 
deed, I tind that Squire Boone bought this same tract of land 
from Ralph Ashton, by deed and release dated the 19th and 
2oth days of November, 1730. I also find on record here a 
deed given December 24th, 1736, by George Boone, and De- 
borah, his wife, to Anthony Lee, John Webb and Squire 
Boone, to be held in trust for the people called Quakers, of 
Exeter Township, Philadelphia County, as their burial 
ground, 

DANIEL Boone’s ANCESTRY—GEORGE BOONE, SENIOR.— 
“‘ The homestead, after the elder Boone’s demise, became the 
property of his son, James. He also had a son named 
James; this was the mathematician, who made the follow- 
ing notings in their family register, which for minuteness 
will vie with anything of the kind for competition; the like 
is scarcely to be found. For this reason we will just insert a 
small portion of this record as aspecimen. John Boone, 
senior, [son of George and Mary Boone] was born in the 
town of Brandwich, in Devonshire, in old England, on the 
seventh day of the week, about eleven in the morning, and 
on the 3d of January, 1701, (O. S.,) or 1702, January 14th, 
(N.S.); he departed this life on the 1oth day of October, 
1785, on the second day of the week, sixteen minutes after 
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| 
midnight, aged 83 years, 8 months, 25 days, 18 hours, and 5 | where they settled; but at present he is settled on the Ohio 
minutes: that is, he was in the 84th year of his age, being | 


the oldest of our name and family that we have heard of, 
and he was interred in the Friends’ burial ground at Exeter 
the next day. Ife, with his parents, &c., left old England 
in the 16th year of his age, arrived at Philadelphia in 1717, 
September 29th, (O. S.,) on October roth, (N. S.,) and lived 
exactly 68 years here in North America. He lived only five 
weeks, five days, three hours and six minutes after the death 
of his brother James. He was never married. 

JAMES Boone, SENIOR, AND His CHILDREN.—“ James 


| the first time. 


Boone, senior, son of George and Mary Boone, was born in | 


the town of Brandwich, in Devonshire, old England, about 
half-hour past two o’clock in the morning, on the 7th of July, 
1709, (O. S.,) or A. D. 1709, July 18th, (N.S.) He was 
first married to Mary Foulke, of North Wales Township, 
Philadelphia County, A. D. 1735, May 26th, (N.S.,) and 
lived together 20 years, 8 months and 25 days. She died 
February 20th, 1756, aged 41 years, 2 months and 16 days. 
She was interred at the Exeter meeting-house. He was sub- 
sequently married to Anne Griffith, A. D. 1757, October 
zoth. Anne Griffith was born January 29th, 1713, (N. S.,) 
and died a widow, June 22d, aged 77 years, 4 months and 
24 days, and was interred at Exeter. James Boone, senior, 
and his former wife, Mary, had born unto them eleven chil- 
dren, viz. (they lived at the old homestead) : 

1. Mary Boone, born January 28, 1739, (N. S.) 

2. Martha Boone, born July 11, 1742, - 

3. James Boone, junior, born February 6, 1744, (N. S.) 

4. John Boone, junior, born November 21, 1735, (N. S.,) 
and died March 29th, 1773, aged 27 years, 4 months, 8 days 
and 20 hours. 

5. Judah Boone, born December 19, 1746, (N. S.,) died 
May 15, 1787, aged 40 years, 4 months, 25 days, 21 hours 
and 23 minutes, 

6. Dinah Boone, born March 19, 1748, (N. S.,) died July 
17, 1748. 

7. Joshua Boone, born April 4, 1749, (N. S.) 

8. Rachel Boone, born April 21, 1750, (N. S.) 

9. Moses Boone, born August 3, 1751, (N. S.,) died July 
20, 1823, aged 71 years, 11 months and 17 days. 

10. Hannah Boone, born June 10, 1752, (N.S.,) died 
August 15, 1752. 

11. Nathaniel, Boone, born and died in the year 1753, 
when he was five weeks old. 

RECORD PRooF OF DANIEL’s BIRTH IN BERKS C)UNTY. 
—‘ It was during our professional intercourse with the family 
that much of this was gathered, the members, knowing that 
we felt an interest in these matters, offering us every facility 
to collect all the facts we desired. Since his demise, the 
administrator, while examining the books and papers, among 
others found the following in regard to Daniel Boone, the 
Kentucky pioneer, This was kindly furnished us by the 
polite gentleman, and of which we give a fac simile of the 
original record, viz.: ‘Squire Boone, son of George and 
Mary Boone, was the father of Colonel Daniel Boone. Dan- 
iel Boone, son of Squire and Sarah Boone, was born in Octo- 
ber 22, A. D. 1733. He and the rest of the family left Ex- 
eter on the Ist of May, 1750, and moved to North Carolina, 





| 
| 


at Kentucky. 1781, October 20, then Daniel came to see us 

1788, February 12, then Daniel Boone, with 
Sarah, his wife, and their son, Nathan, came to see us. 1790, 
September 13, then W. Willcockson and his family moved 
for North Carolina.’ In another handwriting was added to 
the same record, ‘ Daniel Boone died at Charrette village, 
in Missouri, on the 26th of September, 1820, aged 86 years. 
11 months, 4 days. 1797, August 13, then Rachel Willcock- 
son came from North Carolina to see us, and her neighbors 
Elizabeth Freelin and her son, Henry Freelin, in a stage.’ 
The foregoing record should be quite sufficient proof in re- 
gard to the nativity of the old Kentucky pioneer. It is be- 
yond a doubt that he was a son of old Berks, born in their 
Oley Township, and the house in which this event occurred 
is partly standing yet. 

«It will be seen by the copy of the record herein inserted 
that Col. Daniel Boone favored his friends and relatives of 
the old homestead with occasional visits, a thing very impro- 
bable, had he not been so near a relative, having come all 
the way from Kentucky, marks of kindred intimacy, which 
is still denied by some, though we think very erroneously. 
His last visit or pilgrimage to the land of his birth was made 
just before his removal to Missouri in 1788. The venerable 
gentleman, the late Mr. John Boone, who remembered this 
visit very well, told me that on this occasion he was accom- 
panied by his wife Sarah and son Nathan. They were then 
pretty well advanced in years, yet the whole journey from 
Kentucky to this place was made on horseback, and after 
spending over a month among his many friends they returned 
in the same manner, 

**T have shown by public record that Squire Boon, Daniel 
Boone’s father, owned that farm which I pointed to, from the 
19th and 20th days of November, 1730, to the 11th day of 
April, 1750, a few months less than twenty yeass. I have 
shown by the public records that Squire Boone was one of 
the trustees in a deed for a tract of land for the Friends’ bu- 
rial ground in 1736. I have copied from the family record, 
which was kept at the old George Boone homestead, some 
matter not appertaining to the birthplace of Daniel Boone 
that the reader might see with what care, precision and ability 
those family records were kept, that he may be the better 
judge of their trustworthiness. Then we find that Daniel 
Boone was born October 22d, 1733, and not as the Philadel- 
phia Press has it, quoting from Appleton, born in 1735. If 
he had been born in 1735 in Bucks County and moved to 
Berks when Daniel was three years old, as some biographers 
have it, which would be 1738, would they have made Dan- 
iel’s father trustee of their burial ground in Exeter in 1736, 
which the recorded title shows, if he did not live there ? 
Next, his different visits to his old homestead and relations, 
his removal to Missouri, and date of his death, all of which 
is conclusive proof that communication must have been kept 
up. From all the information that I have obtained from 


| public and family records, I fail to see any cause to change 


my opinion, but will submit the subject to the impartial 
reader to form his own conclusions as to where Daniel Boone, 
the Kentucky pioneer, was born. 

** NICHOLAS JONES.” 
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On Some Incongruities of Sentiment.—Is ardent love 
—passionate, insatiate, strong, great love—compatible with— 
bread and butter? Or, in other and more explicit terms, is 
it possible that this pair of lovers whom I saw this morning 
discussing, in every sense of the word, cups of coffee, glasses 
of milk, steak, fish, eggs, fried potatoes, and bread ad /idi- 
tum, is capable of the same feeling in quality and quantity 
as a certain other pair of lovers whom I have in mind ? 

Miladi says that one should not judge from appearances, 
and that it is not improbable that the Lothario and Gene- 
vieve who can together enjoy a comfortable repast during 
the first flush of their attachment, and talk over its good and 


bad features, urging upon each other choice morsels, and | 


pouring out for each five goblets of the lacteal fluid in suc- 
cession, are far more fitted to adorn the married state than 


presence, save that modicum which must serve to support life, 
who eat mechanically, lacking that gusto which Lothario and 


the extreme tenderness of the steak, the poorness of the coffee, 
or to ply each other with the tidbits of the various dishes. 
It may be so. If by “ adorning the married state” is meant 


a faint flicker of minor rapture, and a speedy lapse into the | 


provider and the housekeeper respectively, no doubt Miladi 
is right; but if “adorning the married state’ means some- 
thing else; if it means two people who are and will be com- 
panions, first allowing of course that they each are possessed 
of some, at least, of the companionable qualities and aspira- 
tions; if it means anything beside setting the house in order, 


superintending and training servants, seeking out new dishes | 


wherewith to tempt the, perhaps by that time, jaded ap- 
petite of the aforesaid Lothario, assisting to populate the 
world, reading the murders, and making her gowns, on the 
part of Genevieve; if it means anything beyond conducting 
his business fairly, digesting the home news, enjoying his 
meals, and paying the bills on the side of Lothario, then he 
and his charmer will not serve to “ adorn;” they will merely 
occupy one of the thousands of niches in the world dedicated 
to “good, sensible people, with no nonsense about them.” 

Miladi says that I am harsh; that no doubt Lothario and 
his Genevieve, after partaking of a good, square meal, are all 
the more able to cope with the ardor of their own feelings, 
strengthened to give something like adequate expression to 
the torture of loving which is supposed to rack every man 
and woman who propose to marry each other; that fortified 
by meat and drink they are the better able to endure the 
tedium of waiting for the happy hour when they may decor- 
ously kiss each other before the whole company of their 
friends and acquaintance; that as people have to eat and 
drink so long as they persist in living; that as Lothario and 
Genevieve expect to pass their lives in each other's society, 
and will inevitably be compelled to partake of food on an 
average twice a day sitting opposite each other, it seems 
strange that I should cavil at their pre-nuptial dinners and 
breakfasts. 


| doubt about it! 








Ido not. Iam entirely willing that Lothario and Gene- 
vieve should live by eating, and that substantial fare alone. 
I do not insist that they shall starve upon the fine fibre of 


| their own feelings by any means; but I only say that to me 


they are a striking example of the incongruities of sentiment, 


| and that I cannot conceive how they can be capable of true 


love and vigorous appetites at one and the same time. Would 


| I have them subsist, then, upon rose-jeaves, upon the zephyrs 


of heaven, upon a biscuit a-piece, or what? Upon none of 
these, verily. Edwin and Angelina perhaps eat as much; but 


| there is not such an unction of enjoyment depicted upon 


their countenances; instead of thinking of the viands, they 
are wondering how soon, with propriety, they will be able 


| to escape from the dining-room, and go out into the woods 
| or the conservatory, or in fact anywhere by themselves. 
the Edwin and Angelina who disdain all food in each other's | 


Miladi rather contends that Love is himself, no matter into 


| what human tenement he may enter; while I, on the other 
| hand, insist that Love owns as great a width of territory as 
his fair Genevieve display, and who fail either to recognize | 


that much maligned synonym for everything, anything, or 
nothing, as the case may be—friendship. No manner of 
Lothario and Genevieve love each other, 
have their moments of ecstasy and their deaux quart de 
heures of perfect silence when the near and mere presence of 


| each is sufficient unto the other; but when Miladi persist- 


ently avers that Edwin and Angelina stand on no joyfuller 
or higher plane, I am forced to total disagreement with her. 
I emphatically believe, in reality it is one of the articles of 
my creed, that one can judge some things from appearances, 
and none the less is it a matter of faith with me, that as 
“one star differeth from another star in glory,” so do the 
loves of different people differ in degree; so that with Lo- 
thario and Genevieve, love is a physical inherited impulse, 
pertaining to youth: finite, pleasant, terminating in marriage 
or thereabouts; a social and eminently agreeable phase, with 
a flavor about it which of course cannot last; but as to that 
they do not think of it. He reflects that she is a pretty, 
jolly, sensible, delicious little girl; she thinks that he is 
“just splendid,’’ so generous, handsome of course, “ awfully 
jealous.”’ Poor thing! she fancies Lothario a modern Othello, 
because, forsooth! he won’t Jet her dance just as many round 
dances as ever with all the fellows, and her diamond is at 
least half a karat larger than Angelina’s. In common they 
have wise ideas about religion and almsgiving, about enter- 
taining and furnishing; she is going to keep up her music, 
and he is going to read all the Waverley novels aloud to her 
next winter while she embroiders doilies. They talk very 
sensibly of responsibility, and economy, and home-life; and 
his unmarried sister is going to spend six months with them, 
and then her unmarried sister is going to do the same, so 
“they never will be lonely,” oh, no! and this is labeled 
“Love.’? Ye gods! when will a man arise and coin a new 
word for the usual article, and thereby leave the old, sweet, 
holy one for the christening of the thing that deserves it ? 
“So,” says Miladi, gracefully swaying back and forth in 
her Wickford rocker, “ you presume to judge that because 








es ’ 
these two people eat enormously and discuss nice little A/a¢s, 


that they are incapable of the heights of sentiment ?” 

“‘ Neither of the ‘ heights’ or depths,’’ I reply, tartly ; “be 
sure that being deprived of one, they are inevitably spared 
the other. I do not complain of them; they amuse me; 
they fulfill their mission; they are doubtless excessively 
worthy; but do not, in mercy, speak of ‘sentiment’ a-breath 
with a male creature who swallows five glasses of milk at 
dinner! No, no, Miladi, that is too incongruous. I refuse 
absolutely to credit that Lothario has even the dimmest ink- 
ling of what ‘sentiment’ is, although peradventure he in- 
dulges in a spurious sort of sentimentality when he presses 
to his own lips the red ones of Genevieve immediately after 
their succulent repast.’’ 

“One can judge, I maintain, and ’tis as idle, Miladi, for 
you to tell me that this pair have their moments of sublimity 
as sublime as those of Heloise and Abelard, as it would be 
to suggest a strong resemblance, in nature, betwixt the horse 
and the hog. Faugh! to defame fair Love with such a 
namesake.” 

“Should not lovers eat at all?” maliciously inquires 
Miladi. 

“ Indeed,” say I, “I should despise a man who was fickle 
at his meat, or a woman who was a gourmét or a gourmand ; 
but there are many fagous de mangerie, and Edwin may eat 
as much as he needs, Angelina also; and I, looking on, can 
argue a vast deal from their manner of so doing.” 

“Love,” says Miladi, “can ennoble and dignify, and 
throw a charm even over the meanest action.” s__J 

“I agree with you,” cry I, warmly, “and the people who 
are capable of love do so ennoble and dignify even their 
eating and drinking that a looker-on is not disgusted or 
tempted to compare them to a couple of healthy young 
animals! But there,” I think to myself, somewhat sadly, 
“it is true, after all; it were better to be Lothario and Gene- 
vieve than Edwin and Angelina; in the one case, though 
they may miss much bliss, they will also lack a correspond- 
ing amount of misery.” 

Edwin and Angelina, it is very likely, have never spoken 
upon either religion or almsgiving; he has very scant 
ideas upon the subject of furnishing, and economy they 
are both shy of mentioning; weak-minded though it may 
appear, they both hgsitate to broach the price of beef, or the 
dearness of eggs, while breakfasting together; in reality 1 
am not sure that either has the desire. They plan a future 
wherein, alas! for the selfishness of their species, no sisters- 
in-law will be there to revel with them; singular to relate, 
they have no dread of being “ lonely,” and although in a 
certain sense, their love may have a rapturously physical 
side, all their store of rapture is not spent when mere youth, 
and newness and spring-bloom are flown. There is a kind 
of intellectual bliss, a sensuousity of the spirit that lives 
with, and perchance lives after, the flame in the flesh has 
burned low; it is this that Edwin and Angelina possess ; it 
is this that Lothario and Genevieve will meander on con- 
tentedly without to their several tombs. 

But oh, Miladi, do not tell me that the two sets of people 
own it in common and like degree; do not ask me to believe 
in that particular form of incongruity of sentiment which 
can parley for an hour over side-dishes, partake of five 
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goblets of milk (as you perceive, I cannot recover from the 
shock I had at table last evening) at dinner, and at the same 
time harbor the love that Sappho sang, that Dante knew, 
and Shakspeare painted. M. F. A. 


The Beneficence of Change and Travel.—< Home- 
keeping youth,” saith the adage—I believe I quote it cor- 
rectly—** have ever homely wits;’’ in other words, friction, 
not only with one’s kind, but change to other and unknown 
scenes, are absolute necessities to the enlargement of the 
spirit, the growth of the mental, and the strengthening of 
the moral, natures. 

Our life in America affords too, to a great degree, pecu- 
liar facilities of this kind, and the effects are not slow in 
proclaiming themselves. We are essentially a people of 
liberal views, broad charities, and wide sympathies. The 
annual hegira of the multitudes into the country or to Europe 
is, apart from its health-giving aspect, a serious educator of 
the masses; it opens up new avenues of observation; it dis- 
closes fresh phases of life and character to the jaded dweller 
in towns, whose thoughts, unconsciously in spring weather, 
turn to the green fields and fresh pastures he wots of some- 
where beyond the sea or the dust and noise of the capital. 
For a brief season the quick liver may take his time at 
breathing ; a dolce far niente creeps over him, and the present 
state seems to him for the time being the state of all others 
to be desired—no sound so soothing as the distant cow-bell, 
or the lazy, tireless ripple of the brook; and at night when 
the cocks crow back and forth to each other in the starlight, 
he turns on his pillow tosome sweeter dream of Arcadia, 
and fancies his soul satisfied. In the perfume of every 
flower there is peace, and yonder on the hilltops there is 
strength; in the quiet valleys there is plenty, and here at his 
very hand the mystical sum of life and longing seems to lie 
awaiting his touch and claim, Oh, dream of the summer— 
fleeting as the elusive clouds that skim so lightly up and 
down the mountain-side, those 


*«. , . formlos grauen Tochtern von Lufti,”’ 


and gradually before his eyes lose themselves forever in 
illimitable space—shall it be so with the high resolves, the 
reverent hopes, the faithful projects that are born of such 
benign influences? Will they dissolve ere their foundations 
are fairly laid, resolve themselves back into the great all- 
goodness and leave himas they found him, a tired worker 
in the pathways of the world? or, when the autumn comes, 
when the wine of the summer’s sunshine thrills through 
every leaf and rootlet, when the song of the katydid rings 
sharply through the twilight, and the sweet first frost turns 
all the livery of green into a glory of gold and scarlet, will a 
renewed energy leap through the worker’s brain, a new fire 
kindle in all his veins, a fresh impulse tingle to his very 
finger-tips, and urge him back to his old haunts with a pur- 
pose strengthened and elevated by the health-giving agency 
of change ? 

I think so. I believe there is no power so potent toward 
progress as simple change—the contact with people whose 
conditions of life are different, although but in a small de- 
gree, from our own; the cultivation that comes of hitherto 
unknown phases, be they never so important in one sense 
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the educating and enlarging influence of mere difference of 
place upon the human intellect and the human heart. 

It teaches us contrition, and enlarges our conception of 
our kind at the same time that it forces us to recognize the 
eternal brotherhood of the race; if in the past we have held 
ourselves a little aloof, and also a little aloft, from our fel- 
lows, as we go out into some untried place and find some 
stranger with ideas similar to our own—to those of the 
Pythias we have hugged at home to ourselves Damon-wise 
—some stranger, too, built in a coarser mould, and as the 
court-language of the soul will have it, of a “ different clay,” 
we begin to perceive that the ego after all does not stand 
upon such a pinnacle as we supposed—that the divine flame 
burns in the lamp of common ware as purely as in the por- 
celain vessel. 

Apart from these considerations there are others, narrower 
ones, perchance; but after all does not the concentrating of 
an idea but serve to bring it the more closely home to every 
mother’s son of us? That which is good for the tired 
worker is likewise balm to the wounded and the suffering ; 
what unconquerable desire is it that rises within us when all 
things go wrong with us? when the face of our friend is 
turned from us, when the morning brings no joy and the 
night-season no rest? it is the desire to get away—to go 
anywhere, off, out of the reach of all familiar things—it is 
not the cowardly wish to shirk the burden, it is the soul’s 
wild plea to go forth into untrodden places and gather up 
there fresh strength to bear its ills with; new courage to sus- 
tain it in its sorrow. I will dare to say that could one follow 
this impulse they would find it a sanative of life and a bless- 
ing, not only to themselves, but to the impatient people who 
are half-uncomprehending, half-negligent witnesses of their 
misery. 

Change would cure them; the very fact, practical and 
hard, of being thrown into an untried state and society, 
would at once compel a revulsion of feeling, and would act 
as a cleansing draught to the mental vision—they would 
return humbler, better, wiser; they could crave forgiveness 
where maybe the wrong was only half theirs, and even were 
it granted only from the lips, and coldly, the new wine that 
had been quaffed by them would breed a toleration in them 
that to the casual observer might look very much like in- 
difference. 

How it broadens and enlightens, rubs off the little angu- 
larities and sharpnesses, and tones down the raw material of 
selfishness into at least a semblance of good nature, smooths 
away the whims and silly caprices which are an annoyance 
alike to the possessor and his companions; makes a man so 
much more of one,a woman so much more quietly womanly, 
and self-contained, At least these are some of the beneficent 
influences of travel and change of scene; it is alas! true that 
there are people upon whom these influences fall powerless, 
and others again whom they render snobbish, disagreeable, 
and discontented. 

It is to be remarked how frequently physicians urge travel 
upon their patients, and herein perhaps they perform the 
task of which Macbeth questioned and questioned in vain— 
they “ minister to minds diseased ;” throwing their pharma- 
copeeia aside, they discern the lurking evil that is not in the 
blood, but in the weary or hurt or saddened brain and soul, 





and send their patients to other climes for his cure; they 
recommend a “ change”’ of scene as a more efficient remedy 
than any their skill can compound or their knowledge de- 
vise. After great grief the beneficence of a long voyage will 
always be gratefully remembered by one who has had cause 
to enjoy the release it afforded from all the old routine, 
grown bitter from its sense of loss; after a severe mental 
strain the mind claims the relief of change instinctively, and 
turns from its accustomed haunts with a kind of disgust, 
which although at first sight anomalous, is not so strange in 
reality—it is but a reaction which is surely succeeded by a 
keener relish of familiar things when an absence from them 
for even a short time has been effected. 

The education bestowed by travel then is liberal, and yet 
some one objects that there is quite a large class of persons 
upon whom its effects seem to have been anything but salu- 
tary. In France they have found nothing but fine dresses ; 
in Italy they caught a fever; in Switzerland they had un- 
comfortable beds, and in Germany they were afflicted by the 
distressing gutturals of the language; they did not “do” 
Spain or Scotland; Ireland was “slow,” and England— 
well, they chanced there out of the “season.” Others again 
there are whom it would really appear were quite ruined by 
their trans-atlantic peregrinations; the bare fact of having 
crossed the ocean seems to have inflated them to such a 
degree that they never, in the course of revolving years 
even, are able to get rid of the incubus which sits so heavily 
upon their spiritt—and—their conversation. ‘ When I was 
abroad”’ is a sort of spectre which haunts them perpetually, 
and prevents their enjoyment of any and everything at 
home; it springs up in the most unexpected places in the 
course of talk upon any subject, and ends by hanging like a 
weight upon their friends and acquaintance, as well as them- 
selves ; to the looker-on it would appear as though it were 
some cherished disease with which they had once been 
afflicted, and from a sense of which they had never been 
able to recover; interlarding as it does their whole speech, 
and obtruding itself at the most inopportune moments, one 
is forced to the conclusion that they have undergone the 
perils and trials of the trip simply and entirely so that they 
might be able to pad their language with the pet phrase. 

Happily, however, there are others than these, and many; 
those to, whom the tarryings in “ far, fair, foreign lands” 
have been not only a source of the keenest personal enjoy- 
ment, but a means of the best personal culture; those who 
do not disgrace us abroad and who bring back to their 
native land the refinements rather than the affectations of 
the accomplished tourist; the sweet serenity that is born of 
acquaintance with perhaps gentler codes than our own, and 
the unostentatious fund of knowledge which is felt rather 
than heard proclaiming itself from the housetops. 

It is an enormous pity that so many Americans go to Eu- 
rope whose educations have never even been attempted at 
home; crude, vulgar people, with a vast deal of money and 
a corresponding amount of natural impudence and national 
‘*smartness ;”” people who consider that if well dressed they 
are assuredly well behaved, that a great deal of fussiness 
and complaining is a sure sign of ** what they’ve been accus- 
tomed to ;’’ whose sons talk very largely and very slangily; 
whose daughters are pert and what they call “ indevendent,” 
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fy ; 
and who themselves are nc‘ quite sure of anything, from the | 


location of a stateroom up to the civilities of ordinary life; 
thus they embark, and after running about England and the 


Continent to the intense surprise and contemptuous amuse- | 
ment of the natives (and, let it be added, of the best class of | 
their compatriots, also), back they come—they have been | 


“abroad.” Both the parents show the effect of foreign 
travel perceptibly; upon the brow of paterfamilias sits an 
added dignity, as of a man of whom nothing more on earth 
could be expected; it is not his fault if Jenny and Minnie 
have not ensnared a couple of dukes! they have been taken 
to the lands where titled people dwell and most do congre- 
gate, and more cannot mortal father than he; he has seen a 
great deal of “life,” too, has the old gentleman, and al- 
though his grammar may not have improved, his opinion of 
himself certainly has. 

Upon madame the ravages of the tour are perchance most 
visible ; she wears even more jewelry than before her hegira 
from her native heath, and she wears it all the time; she has 
become intimate with many of the nobility, and there is in- 
deed a sort of impertinent stolidity about her which no doubt 
she has privately baptized “ patrician dignity ;” if you have 
not been “abroad”? also, madame has no use for you, and 
the years that intervened between her birth and her setting 
sail for “ the other side” have been mysteriously and com- 
pletely blotted from her recollection. The girls—and the 
boys—added to their native graces and charms there is an 
aping of English idioms, not to say vulgarities, an intensi- 
fication of all their bad points, and a throwing mto the 
boldest sort of relief all the traits which made them so ridi- 
culous in the eyes of strangers; they are loud in every sense 
of the word, and what is still more they fairly revel in their 
extremity of loudness. 

Heaven forbid that these should be taken as fair represen- 
tatives of Americans! and yet these are the very people 
whom foreigners mistake for exact samples of American 
ladies and American gentlemen. Naturally enough; the 
most salient features of any case are always those selected 
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as typical of the entirety—and as these people present, nay 


flaunt, very salient points in the teeth of anybody with whom 
they come in contact, they are inevitably selected as exam- 
ples. 

Even though the beneficent influences of travel be so 
many, one could almost afford as . nation to keep all our. 
people at home rather than suffer such gross misrepresenta- 
tion abroad. This, however, would be rather the measure 
of a Utopian than a practical dweller in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so we must e’en in this, as in everything, take the evil 
with the good, and while being thankful for the 


Dear delights of foreign lands 
That helps and soothes and understands, 


also accept with patience paterfamilias, madame, and her 
jewels, the boys’ “swell slang,” and the girls’ sweet un- 
trammeled freedom of manner and speech. M. F. A. 


Miss Carrie Rice, who is only twenty, graceful, attrac- 
tive, and generally charming, according to all descriptions, 
has lately graduated at the head of a large class of young 
men at-the Wesleyan University. It is said while her class- 
mates were boating, bathing, and spending their time in fes- 
tivities of a male sort, she was studying. 


The success of the late Countess Waldegrave was, it is 
said, due solely to her personal charms, and not at all to her 
wealth, since that came to her chiefly by matrimony; her 
four marriages, each of them brilliant matches, having been 
the result of her personal attraction. She is described as 
having been slender and fragile-looking, with lovely eyes, 
and the sweetest smile, while her whole face beamed 
with a beautiful intelligence ; noble, large-hearted, generous, 
talented, and always genial and full of kindliness; devoted 
to the memory of her celebrated father, Braham, the singer, 
or Abraham as his name really was, he having been a Jew. 


Miss Bessie Patterson, a grand-daughter of President 
Johnson, and daughter of the lady who used to preside at 
the White House during the Johnson reign, it is announced, 
is about to appear upon the lecture platform, 
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New Serial.—It affords us great pleasure to announce | 


that with the January number we shall commence the publi- 
cation of a very pleasant serial, entitled “ Found Faithful,” 
written by Mrs. Ella Basset Washington, a grand-niece of 
General Washington. Mrs, Washington is a very talented 
lady and a most excellent writer, as her many contributions 
to current periodicals will attest. ‘ Found Faithful’’ is one 
of her best productions, and our readers will find themselves 
enjoying a very pleasant reading of a very entertaining and 
attractive story. 


It is given out from Washington that the Post-Office De- 


partment intends to adhere to its order to send to the Dead- | 


Letter Office every letter that does not bear the actual post- 
office name of a post-office recognized by the department. 


It is true that letter-writers and others using the mail 
should be careful, and ought to try to keep up with the 
numerous changes of name made by the department, the 
establishment of new post-offices, and the abolishment of 
old ones. But they do not, and frequently cannot. Mem- 
bers of families who have left their old places of abode never 
hear of the changes. They do not take the Official Guide. 
The burden of the vexation will fall on people unlearned in 
the ways of the Department, as well as upon business men, 

There never was a time, and never will be, until human 
nature shall become perfect, or until official information 
penetrates every humble home in every village, when all 
letters were or will be directed precisely as they ought to 
be. The policy therefore that directs such letters to be 
sent to the Dead-Letter Office, in cases where the desti- 
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nation can be deciphered or the identical de/ivery point can 
be ascertained, although the name of the State be omitted, is 
to say the least, in our opinion, perfect balderdash. 
The truth of the whole matter is, that the department 
force is simply shifting from its shoulders a portion of its 


with these Indians. Whatever settlement be made, how- 


ever, we are not inclined to believe it lasting, since there 
are too many influences operating against its permanency. 
It is a troublesome question at best, and to deal with it suc- 
cessfully has puzzled the administrators of our government 








affairs not a little. The process of civ- 
ilizing these people is very slow work, 
and, what with the tardiness of the 
government and her agents in supply- 
ing them, the deceptions and frauds 
4'practiced upon them by unprincipled 
men, and the circumscribed limits 
within which to secure game in proper 
4 season, can be expected other than 
utter demoralization? Then again we 
see their reservations: entered by ad- 
venturous men in the search of gold 
and silver, communities forming in 
their midst, and soon literally crowd- 
ing them out of their own territory. 
It may be said that this is their destiny, 
that they must give way to the Western 
tide that is surely but slowly forcing 
them onward; but where, we ask, is 
A this to end? Is it fated that the noble 
j red man shall go, that his very identity 
| as an Indian and the representative of 
<== a distinct race of people shall be wiped 
out? If so, then we can sympathize 
with them in their resistance, and will 
not be surprised when we learn that 
they are insisting upon their rights 
even at the point of the bayonet. 
This may be deemed strong language; 
but we deem it no more than the sub- 

§ ject needs. 
| Far better for the interests of hu- 
manity and all concerned, if it is fated 
that the race shall be wiped out under 
the present régime, as between an 
upper and nether millstone, to let loose 
the dogs of war, and have them ex- 
terminated at once. It would save 
millions of money and the immense 
loss of life through future wars and 
savage butchery. It would settle, and 
at once, this troublesome question for 
all time. The sin would be no greater 
than ihe wrong that is now constantly 
practiced upon the race by the whites. 
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A CHIEF OF THE U’‘Es. 


legitimate duties, and instead of being, as formerly, a source 
of great utility to the business public, has rendered itself the 
source of much inconvenience, with some loss and some dis- 
tress as the net results. 


The Utes.—We are pleased to learn from the latest ac- 
counts, that indications point to a settlement of the difficulties 


The inhumanity of the thing would be 
no worse than the course of treatment 
it now receives. Some may ask why 
| it is that this thing gives us so much trouble? We answer 
because the government does not deal properly with the ques- 
tion. Its course is too vacillating. In all cases it gives way 
| too much to the influence brought to bear in favor of the 
whites, even to the violation of its most sacred promises. 
This should not be. When placed upon suitable reservations, 
and the Indian becomes domiciled, then the whole power of 








the government should be expended in defending those | 


reservations from the encroachment of the whites, though 
such reservations contained mines of untold wealth. Its 
promises to them should be treated as sacredly as any 
promises well can be; and, one thing more, its agents should 


be held to a strict accountability, followed by the most rigid | 
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punishment, in all cases of fraud practiced. In this way 
only can the question ever be satisfactorily settled, and the 
sooner our government comes to realize it the better it will 
be. No other course except immediate and total extermina- 
tion will do it. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. New £dition. 
lustrated. Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Mer- 
riam. 

Next to the Bible, which is the “* Book of all Books’’ with 
civilized mankind, ranks in importance the most valuable 
and acceptable Dictionary of the day. It is almost needless 
that we should enter into a discussion as to the relative 


merits of the several Dictionaries, since it is almost univer- | 


sally conceded that to Webster’s Unabridged belongs the 
palm of superiority. Worcester, it is true, has many warm 
friends among some of our American scholars, yet judging 
from the great success which has attended the sale of the 
Unabridged Edition, and the great favor in which it is held 
by our colleges and institutions of learning, we must accept 
the fact that as an authority, the “ Unabridged” stands in 
the very front rank of standard works. 
the National Standard, and as such, any additions that it 
may receive must prove of additional importance to the 
public. The new edition which has just been brought out 


by its publishers, we find, on examination, contains many | 
The supplement gives us | 


excellent and valuable additions. 
over four thousand six hundred new words and meanings, 
being such words as have come into use during the past fif- 
teen years, many of which have never found their place in 
any English Dictionary before. The new Biographical 
Dictionary of over nine thousand seven hundred names of 


now living, giving the name, pronounciation, nationality, 
profession, and date of each, which has been added also, is a 
grand feature indeed; so with the many other additional 
matters we find in the supplement. The illustrations which 
have been introduced in the new editions, some of them full- 
page, steel-plate engravings, are excellent and useful as well 
as ornamental in that they are made a valuable medium of 
imparting much good and valuable knowledge. With re- 
spect to the mechanical part, such as binding and letter press, 
the work is as fine a specimen of the kind as we have ever 
seen, and the publishers are deserving of great credit for the 
very handsome style in which they have brought it out. 


The Markets of Paris. By EMILE ZoLa. Tyranslated 
from the French by JOHN STIRLING. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. : 

Another of the Rougon-Macquart series. In this, as in 
all his previous works, Zola shows himself an adept in the 
faithful portrayal of life scenes and the peculiar habits and 
customs of a somewhat peculiar people. 


It is unquestionably | 





In defiance of his | 


il- | critics, he maintains that all that exists in Nature, either 


good, bad, or indifferent, is worthy of being reproduced by 


| the true artist, and in accordance with this idea he omits not 


a detail, neither does he smooth over an incident however 
vile or unpalatable it may be. 


Philip’s Goneness. By J. M. BAILEY, of the Danbury 

News. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

While we must concede that our witty friend of the Dun- 
bury News is an adept in drawing humorous short sketches 
of every-day life, we cannot award him the ability to write 
out a lengthy story possessing the vitality so essential to a 
well-written and attractive love story or novel. He has cer- 
tainly missed his mark in this effort. Aside from his de- 
scriptions of persons and localities, the work is decidedly 
weak and open to criticism. It bears no comparison with 
his “ England from a Back Window” either in interest or 
attractiveness, 


The Tribulations of a Chinaman in China. 
the French of JULES VERNE. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is a work which borders very prominently on the line 

of humor, and leaving the innocent reader to swallow much 

that may be reckoned among the umsavories. Like some of 


From 
By VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 


| Verne’s other productions, it contains much of the Munchau- 


noteworthy persons, ancient and modern, including many | sen order; taking some of the modern productions in the 


scientific world, together with remarkable feats accomplished, 
as abasis. It purports to give the tribulations of a Chinaman 
in his native country, and in the course of its narrative the 
telephone, the adventures of Paul Boynton the swimmer, and 
other subjects of a philosophical order are very happily in- 
troduced. The reader is very pleasantly entertained, and 
the time devoted to its reading is not unprofitably spent 
however ponderous the “ yarns.” 


Mr. Nathaniel H. Bishop, author ot “ The Voyage of 
a Paper Canoe,” has ready for immediate issue from the 
press of Lee & Shepard, a companion volume, entitled, 
“Four Months in a Sneak-Box,” the name of the fishing- 
and duck-shooting boats used on our New Jersey coast, and 
in which he made a most interesting trip of two thousand six 
hundred miles down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. The work contains 


| many new and important observations upon this compara- 


tively unfamiliar part of our land. 
“Castle Foam” by H. W. French, will also be brought 
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out at once by the same house. It is a strong and dramatic 
novel, founded in Russia during the brilliant reign of the 
Emperor Alexander. The author’s familiarity with the peo- 
ple and customs has enabled him to weave into an interest- 
ing story the pride, passion, treachery, magnificence, and the 
underlying truth of life among the nobility. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have ready for publication 
another of Mr. George M. Towles’s Juvenile Books of Adven- 
ture, founded entirely on fact, in the “* Heroes of History’ 
Series. This volume is the interesting life of the famous 
voyager, Magellan, who was born late in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and after various adventures, started from Spain with 
five ships, that made the first voyage around the world. 


The same house also have ready for immediate publica- 
tion an entertaining juvenile by Mrs. T. W. Higginson, en- 
titled “ Room for One More,” illustrated by Mrs. Lucy 
Gibbons Morse. The story vividly portrays the struggles 
and final magnificent victories of a high-spirited and unruly 

| orphan boy. 


| 


The Rev. Daniel Wiser, D.D., author of a number of 
| popular juveniles, formerly Secretary of the Methodist Sun- 
day-school Union, has written another story for youth, en- 
titled “ Roderick Ashcourt,” showing how a brother and 
sister thrown by misfortune from wealth and a happy home, 
met the emergency with great bravery, and fought it through 

| until they had lifted themselves to enviable position. 
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A Panther Story.—When the seat of government was 
moved from Vandalia to Springfield in 1840, a large portion 
of Central and Northern Illinois was little else than an un- 
broken wilderness. 
across the boundless prairies were the paths worn by the 


possessors of the soil. 

Paris, now a beautiful and flourishing little city of six 
thousand inhabitants, and the county-seat of Edgar County, 
lying in Eastern Illinois, and as fair a spot as the sun shines 


on, was without the slightest trail or trace to the new State | 


capital. Soon after the removal of the government, how- 


ever, 2 movement was inaugurated at Paris, the object of | 
which was the laying out of a public highway to Springfield. | 


Amos Williams, of Paris, a surveyor by profession, was ap- 
pointed to run a line between the two points. He accord- 
ingly went to Springfield with his instruments and a corps of 
workmen, and began the survey of a route to Paris. He did 


not allow sufficient scope for the variation of the compass, | 


and so struck a point of timber a mile and a half northeast 
of the latter city ; but after considerable manceuvering suc- 
ceeded in getting his line into the town. In making the 
survey, he had planted a stake three feet high every forty 
rods to note the location of the line, and on the prairies these 
stakes were not so high as the grass, and consequently the 
route was not easily followed. 

As surveyed, the route led through the timber bordering 
the two branches of the Embarrass and the two Okaw Rivers. 
A day was appointed when the citizens of Edgar County 
would turn out e” masse and cut a road through these belts 
of timber, and dig down the steep banks of the streams so 
that teams could cross with some degree of safety. The ap- 
pointed day came, bringing with it but three men to do the 
work, viz., Colonel Blackburn, Samuel Vance, and David 
Crosier. After waiting long enough to find that they con- 
stituted the company of road-makers, they started out, de- 
termined to cut through the timber themselves. Each man 
was mounted, and provided with a small bag of corn to feed 


The only roads to guide the emigrant | 


| the prairie to the next or Little Okaw timber. 
moccasined feet of the red men, when they were the sole | 


| higher. than the stakes. 
| more than half way between the two Okaw timbers, 
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| his horse, and a lunch for himself. They proceeded to the 
| work, and cut through the timber of the two Embarrass 


Rivers and that of the Big Okaw, by which time the after- 
noon was well advanced, and it was seventeen miles across 
It was with 
much difficulty that they could follow the route over the 
prairie, owing to the fact, already stated, of the grass being 
Night overtook them when not 
After 
looking about for a camping place, they could find nothing 
better than to “ squat” in the middle of the prairie. Vance 
and Crosier “ hobbled” their horses, that they might not get 
away, while Blackburn, who was an old soldier, and com- 
manded a regiment in the Black Hawk war, left his horse 
| loose, intending, before laying down to sleep, to tie the bridle 

to his arm, so that if the animal should become restless dur- 

ing the night it would wake him; but overcome with the 
| fatigues of the day, he dropped off to sleep without doing so. 
After sleeping for several hours he was awakened by the 
neighing of a horse, and springing to his feet, found his ani- 
mal gone. He mounted Crosier’s horse and started back on 
the trace in the expectation of soon overtaking his own, but 
arrived back at the Big Okaw timber without seeing him, 
and gave up the chase. He decided, however, to search 
through the timber, and keep a strict lookout lest he had 
passed him on the prairie before reaching the place. 

When they had passed through this timber in the after- 
noon, they had noticed on the margin of the prairie adjoining 
ita number of piles of grass half the size of an ordinary hay- 
cock, but had paid little attention tothem. They had also 
noticed an old dead hickory-tree in the immediate vicinity on 
fire, and burning high up toward the top. This served as a 
kind of beacon-light to guide him across the prairie through 
the darkness. At this burning tree he made him a torch, 
with which he rode through the river bottom and along the 
edge of the prairie looking for the missing horse. He finally 
came to where another large hickory had been shivered by a 
bolt of lightning and literally torn into splinters. At this 
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tree he replenished his torch, when turning away to pursue 
his search, he discovered a panther of the largest size scarcely 
ten feet from him, its eyes shining in the darkness like two 
balls of fire. Turning his horse, which had not yet seen it, 


in the direction of the crouching animal, he shouted, charge} | 


and spurred directly forward, as he did at the head of his 
legion im the battle of Bad-Ax. The animal jumped to one 
side as if attempting a flank movement, but Blackburn 
wheeled his horse for another charge, when lo! Mr. Panther 


had “ fallen back in good order” and disappeared. Think- | 
ing it might still be lurking near, and knowing the mortal | 
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| habit is a strong lever, you know, and it almost invariably 
| trips a fellow up when he least expects it. You needn’t 
have put it on Bill, however. That is f00 thin. 
| 

Two old Texas rangers who had just helped to bury a 
neighbor were talking about religion, and one asked the 
other how pious he thought it was possible for a man to get 
in this world, if he were in real earnest. ‘ Wall,’ said the 
other, reflectively, “I think ef a man gets so he can swop 
steers or trade horses without lyin’, that he had better pull 
out for the better land afore he has a relapse.” 


fear wild animals have of fire, he set his torch to the old | 


splintered hickory and soon had a considerable bonfire, by 
which he remained until the welcome light of day. Not 
finding his horse, he returned to the place where he had left 
Crosier and Vance, told them the story of the panther, when 
they went on and finished the road, then started on their re- 
turn home. Having now but two horses, it became neces- 
sary to “ride and tie,”’ that is, to take spells walking. 


When they got back to the Big Okaw timber, he and Cro- | 


Brown to Jones: “ You missed it by leaving us at lunch 
t’other afternoon, Champagne was excellent, and got better 
after you left.”’ Jones: “ Fact is, I had to get back to look 
after the boys, and, just as I expected, when I got there, I 
found everything topsy-turvey.” Brown: “ Just my experi- 
ence exactly. When I got home I found my wife and hired 
girl standing on their heads, and the house spinning around 
like a top.” 


sier concluded to examine some of the piles of grass before | 


alluded to. 
ing the one gun they had with them, while Crosier and 


Vance carried the implements used in making the road. | 


They examined five of the grass piles. 
fawn partly devoured; in the next, a full-grown deer in a 
similar condition; in the third, another fawn; in the fourth, 


a raccoon, and in the fifth, a wild turkey, or rather thg skele- | 


ton, for there was nothing left but the bones and wing feath- 
ers, while the stench of the place was equally strong, and 
very similar to that of Forepaugh’s menagerie. 
rather an unhealthy place to loiter, they retreated as fast as 
circumstances would permit. 

Some months after the occurrence above related, some one 
sent Colonel Blackburn a Kaskaskia (Illinois) paper, con- 
taining a rather thrilling account of a party of hunters going 
out from that town, and “where the Springfield and Paris 
trace crossed the Big Okaw timber, had killed seventeen 
full-grown panthers.” This was the interesting little family, 
or a part of it, that Blackburn had spent the night with only 
a short time before. The Colonel in relating the circum- 
stance to the writer, expressed the opinion, which is doubt- 
less correct, that the piles of grass was the family pantry, and 
contained provisions laid up by the panthers for their future 
use. 


At a “mum sociable” the other night all artifices, plans, 
dodges, subterfuges and things resorted to by the ladies to 
make a certain young man speak failed—all but one. He 
offered to forfeit five dollars ‘for the good of the cause,” if 
they could induce him to speak a word within half an hour. 
The time had nearly expired, when a knowing young lady 
stole up behind him, and in a masculine voice whispered, 
* Bill, let’s go out and have a beer.” “ All righ—” and 
then he checked himself; but it was too late. He handed 
over the five dollars. Beer isa mocker. Even in the fes- 
tive mum sociable for the benefit of the church, it scoops in 
its victims.— Norristown Herald. 

Jack, that young Jady was too smart for you that time. 
You should have maintained your usual alertness; but then 


Blackburn was walking at the time, and carry- | 


In the first was a | 


Thinking it | 


An old lady, possessed of a large fortune, and noted for 
her penchant for the use of figurative expressions, one day 
assembled her grandchildren, when the following conversa- 
tion took place: “ My children,” said the old lady, “ I’m 
| the root, and you’re the branches.” ‘ Grandma,” said one. 
| « What, my child?” “TI was thinking how much better the 
branches would flourish if the root was under the ground.” 


It was a warm afternoon, and young Mr. Cummagen did 
not go into the house, but sat down in the pleasant porch, as 
was his custom, after ringing the bell. Heer little sister came 
to the door, and looked at him with some curiosity. ; 

“Does your sister Mabel know I am here, Nellie?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the innocent prattler, “I guess she 
does; she told me to come and see how shady it made the 
front yard when you put your feet up on the porch railing.” 

He took them down and sat on them. 


“Want any spices or cloves?” asked a peddler of a 
saloon keeper on Blue Island avenue, one day last week. 
“Vat for I vant um?” asked the proprietor. “To take 
away the smell of beer from the breath, of course,” ex- 
claimed the peddler. “Take away dot smell ov beer !’’ 
exclaimed the man behind the counter. ‘ Mine Gott! you 
got somethings vat makes der smell stay on, I buys him.” 


“Ida Water!” called a Seventh street woman to a little 
girl who was playing opposite her house. “Ida Water, 
here.” 

“Well, you needn’t go on so about it,’”’ said a passing 
boozer. ‘“ Id-a gin down at the corner, and ain’t saying a 
word about it!” 


The exclamation of the cobbler of, “I’m a better doctor 
than you, because I practice the heeling art, and restore lost 
soles,” was followed by an immediate adjournment of the 
disciple of Esculapius, with whom he had been holding an 





argument, 
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“ Take away woman, and what would man be ?” shouted 
a dollar-a-seat lecturer the other night. 


« Be, Mr. Speaking-man, be? Why, he’d be out all night - 


most of the time, and don’t you forget it.” 


“ That’s my trick!’’ cried Blosser, in his drunken dream 
of card-playing, as he caught his wife by the head. “ And 
that’s mine,” replied she, as she gave him a back-handed rap 
on the nose. 


Woman’s Love.—They met in a Union car, on their 
way home from a shopping tour; they embraced and they 
kissed with a determination that made a sound like a “boom,” 
and then the tall lady said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Dimolin, I’m so glad to see you. 
your folks well ?” 

“ Oh, yes; quite well, thanks; and how are all your folks, 
Mrs. Flimmer ?” 

“Very well, indeed, my love, except baby, who has 
caught a cold.” 

“You don’t say. Oh, the dear thing! 

A pause of three squares. 

“‘ What lovely goods this season’s are, aren’t they, dear? 
I’m going to have a Watteau dress, dear,” said Mrs. Dimo- 
lin, switching right off to the subject nearest and dearest to 
her. 

“ Why, really ; you don’t say? Why, so am I, 
so glad.” 

“ You don’t say! Oh, I’m so glad,” responded the first 
Watteau, with a look of despair on her face that would have 
stopped aclock. ‘“ Do you like the new Derby hats, dear, 
trimmed with an owl’s head and wing? 1 think them per- 
fectly lovely,” 

“Do you, my love? I think them horrid. I’m sure no 
person of refined taste would dream of wearing one.” 

“Humph! Do you, indeed? Well, Mrs. Flimmer, I 
have ordered one and intend to wear it, and my taste was 
never doubted by any one.” 

«« Buttonwood Street !”’ belched the conductor. 

Mrs. Dimolin actually left that car without a fond good-by 
or a glance of deep affection on the beaming and thoroughly 
satisfied-looking Mrs. Flimmer. Ah, but the depth of wo- 
man’s love is unfathomable! 


Are you and 


” 


I’m so sorry 


Oh, I’m 


‘* Ah, yes,” said the traveller, “ I knew Bill Holmes well 
ten years ago. We used to laugh at him when we used to 
weigh ourselves to see which weighed most; and the laugh 
came in because he always weighed fifteen pounds less than 
the lightest of us.” 

“ Alas! he’ll weigh o more now,’’ remarked one, with a 
deep sigh. 

“ What! he is not dead?’’ asked the traveller, greatly 
touched. 

“Yes; he dyed more’n three years ago.” 

“‘ What did he die of ?” 

“ He was a dyeing of his gray whiskers at first, but soon 
found it necessary to color his top-knot as well,” was the reply. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the traveller, “ deuced good 
joke; but I think you re / < —that he'll Weigh no more, 
which first led me to s se he was dead.” " 








“Of course he’ll never weigh any more, for he’s getting 
thinner every year.” 

And then the traveller let go his thundering left, and a 
funny man made a dent in the floor. 


The Ignoble Government.—He wasn’t a member of 
the Lime-Kiln Club, but he had a whole wheelbarrow full 
of philosophy and logic under his ancient-looking plug-hat 
as he entered the post-office and said he would like to rent 
a box. The chief clerk was ready to accommodate him, 
when the applicant said: 

* De terms am cash, I ’spose ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Ts dar any trust ?” 

“No, sir; you must pay quarterly in advance.” 

«Jess so, sah. Make out a deed of dis yere box an’ your 
quarter am ready.” 

“The price is twenty shillings per quarter or three 
months,” explained the clerk. 

The colored gentleman fell back at the rate of a mile a 
minute, but slowly advanced after recovering from his shock 
of surprise, and repeated : 

“ Twenty shillings ebery free months, an’ no trust ?” 

“ The same.” 

The man took from his coat-tail pocket a broken two-foot 
rule and measured the dimensions of the box. Then shul- 
ting up the rule he swelled out and exclaimed: 

“Does dis pos’-offus take me fur a fool, sah? Does dis 
ignoble guv’ment imagine dat I’ze gone crazy, sah ?”’ 

“T guess not.” 

** Den why, sah, does dis ignoble guv’ment try to rob me, 
sah? Look at de ideah! I kin rent a hull hoss-barn on 
Indiana street for two dollars a month, sah, an’ yit dis igno- 
ble guv’ment axes me to pay twenty shillins a quarter fur a 
pos’-offus box not half as big as one eand of a manger! I 
wasn’t bo’n in de woods, sah—no, sah—an’ you kin keep 
dat box, sah, and dis ignoble guv’ment kin pass my letters 
frew de window, sah!” 


“In the fourth place,” said the preacher to his drowsy 
audience, “those of you who are awake will notice,” etc. 
There was a pause, a sudden straightening up of almost 
everybody in the congregation, and a general appearance on 
nearly every face, as if to say, ‘‘ Why don’t you fellows keep 
us awake better ?” 


There will be five’Sundays in next February. Think of 
so much Sunday-night bliss in the shortest month! But 
then this won’t happen again in forty years. Let the old 
gentleman remember this, and be hopeful when he lays in 
the winter coal supply. 


Policy.—Two boys had a few hot words and a sudden 
fight, and one ran away, leaving the other with a bloody 
nose and a mouth full of “ bawl.’? “Seems to me,’ said a 
pedestrian who halted, “that you are big enough to lick that 
boy.” ‘Course I am,” was the tearful reply. “Then why 
don’t you run after him and do it?” “’Cause—’cause,” 
gasped the lad, “I don’t want to git very mad at him until 
his folkses’ fall pears are all gone! After that I'll catch 
him and most break his neck !’’ 











